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chapter One 

EDUCATION AND THERAPY 


Psychologists are of the opinion 
that a inan*s character is derived 
from his mother; it begins to form 
in the second year of life and is 
established at four or five years of 
age, . . . These individuals have 
from childhood a definite way of 
seeking their happiness, a way, that 
later adjusts itself to changing con- 
ditions, yet always remains the same, 
Stendhal 

These words of Henry Beyle’s,* written more than a 
hundred years ago, begin only today — as, moreover, 
he predicted with regard to his works — to be generally 
accepted by therapeutists and pedagogues. I do not 
know what ^‘psychologists” — apart from his own intu- 
ition — Stendhal refers to, although apparently he has 
been influenced by Montaigne’s and Rousseau’s views 

- Geduiken, Metnungen, und Geschkhten. Sdcctcd and tramlawd 

by Arthur Schurig. Leipzig. Insel-Verlag. The quotation it to be found in the 
N^iolcon Fragments, begun in the year ili 6 , writun in ilit^iSat, and con> 
rinond in itjy (p. 466 of the Edition OMneioned). 
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with regard to temperament and disposition inherited 
by the child. But with the exception of this dogmatic 
statement which is supported by Psychoanalysis today, 
I have found this view nowhere else expressed. Al- 
though it appears to be an astonishing statement for 
Stendhal in writing his biography of Napoleon, yet 
nowadays, I consider it only a convenient excuse for 
modern psychologists who do not understand the indi- 
vidual and his development dynamically, but only 
from the causal mechanistic point of view. If with his 
reference to the anonymous "psychologists” Stendhal 
evaded the responsibility for the initiation of this view, 
it has been the main concern of modern psychology to 
establbh this viewpoint scientifically. This scientific 
theory, however, maintains not only the psychological 
assertion that the child forms and establishes the kernel 
of its character in the first years of life, but, by means 
of this knowledge, it also includes the hope of develop- 
ing therapeutically and pedagogically other and better 
characters. 

This last assumption leads us into the nuclear prob- 
lem of all education, namely, moulding and develop- 
ing better characters. But the question immediately 
presents itself, better for whom? For the individual or 
for the community, and further, for what kind of 
community? For education is a community problem, 
or rather, education as such, is no problem at all but is 
0 product of the community. It becomes a problem 
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only subsequently, through and in the individual. If 
we divest Stendhal’s diagnosis of Napoleon’s character- 
formation of its general form, there is revealed the 
hidden educational problem as to whether it would be 
desirable to create other men better than Napoleon, 
presupposing that it could be done. But we im- 
mediately recognize the inadequacy, not to say ab- 
surdity, of such an objective which the psychologist 
Stendhal avoids because he speaks as biographer and 
historian and not as pedagogue. For even if we our- 
selves had at our disposal the pedagogic recipe for train- 
ing a Napoleon, it probably would do no good at the 
present time since we should have no use for him. On 
the other hand if the need for a Napoleon existed, we 
should scarcely be able to prevent his coming into 
existence through purely pedagogic measures. Presum- 
ably, in the days of the French Revolution, there were 
several “born” Napoleons roaming round, of whom 
one among them crystallized into the Napoleon. And 
probably the others also inherited their character from 
the mother. Moreover, it is not only determined in 
what way the individual seeks his happiness, but also 
whether and how he finds it. Only too frequently it 
happens that man seeks the happiness — that he found 
or desired in the mother — but only finds success, which 
however does not make him happy. For happiness and 
success seldom go hand in hand and mostly they arrive 
when unsought for; but success or failure in this re- 
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spect determine the further development of inherited 
characteristics in just as decisive a manner as the mother 
may determine the way in which they are sought for. 
Finally, the mother-complex which, moreover. Psycho- 
analysis thought necessary to reveal in Napoleon ‘ is 
by no means characteristic of Napoleon, but rather of 
Stendhal himself, for instance,' without his having 
been a Napoleon. Thus it is more than probable that the 
psychologist whom Stendhal refers to is himself at the 
time when he was studying his own psychology in 
Napoleon, and that the man of whom he speaks is 
Stendhal at an earlier date before this intuition was 
perceived. 

In other words we have two Stendhals before us — 
just as there are two Napoleons, namely, the one before 
he became Napoleon and the other after he had become 
Napoleon. That means, however, that the individual 
has at least two characters, the one formed and shaped 
by the mother, whereas the other is the self-created 
character formed from it. Sometimes perhaps also this 
self-created personality is only a materialization of 
what the mother (or some other person) wanted to 
make of us, although often enough it is not only op- 
posed to it but turns out to be completely different 

^ L* fektls: Der Vcndepunkt im Lcbcn Nipolcon* 1 (The Turnins Poiiic in 
the Life of Napolcoo I) (Imago. Ill* 1914 )* 

* **f wit atwift in loet with my Mother. 1 alwiyt wanted to kitt my Mother 
. , . the died }ust before 1 was seimn years old . . . forty>fiee yean ago 1 lott 
what I moat loeed on earth** (Stendhal in hti Autobiography). 
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from it. In either case, however, this second character 
which alone moulds the creature into the individual 
is self-created, certainly created from given elements 
in the past and in the present, namely, from the orig- 
inal Ego and from present circumstances, yet neverthe- 
less created by one’s own Self, sometimes in harmony 
with the first character, sometimes in contrast to it, 
but mostly as a compromise between the two. 

Moreover, we have to differentiate not only between 
these two characters in the individual, that are often 
in lifelong conflict with one another, but in the first 
phase of the individual’s life we also have to differenti- 
ate, as it were, between the two mothers that determine 
the early character formation. The one would be the 
physical mother who conceives, carries, gives birth to, 
suckles and nurses the child; the other would be the 
psychical mother, that is, her personality, her own 
character that determines to what extent she will carry 
out all these necessary physical functions dictated by 
Nature, and to what extent she will herself individually 
turn aside from their performance. Stendhal has in 
mind this latter personal character of the mother which 
the man to a certain extent assimilates; the modern 
psychologists of the analytic schools emphasize the 
other, physical side of the mother which operates dT- 
rectly on the impulse life, and influences the childish 
character formation. Through this biological con- 
sideration, they naturally came upon quite general hu- 
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man factors of character formation that are given in 
the child’s physical helplessness and in the mere exist- 
ence of the mother, such as, for instance, the CEdipvis 
complex, the weaning conflict, the training in clean- 
liness, and the birth trauma, etc. But these influences 
seem to be as regular as they are inevitable, if we do not 
want to neglect the physical basis of our existence. 
Education has no power over this early influence of the 
mother, yet the mother’s influence is necessarily the 
first instrument of education. In the same way also 
the adult’s final self-conscious character formation lies 
beyond pedagogic influence, since it takes place only 
when the individual has outgrown education. The 
question is, then, where and how can education be em- 
ployed, and what are its aims and limitations? 

From what has been said it follows that the educa- 
tional influence lies between the two essential factors 
contributing to the formation of character; namely, 
the mother who represents the surrounding world and 
lays the foundation stone of education, and the in- 
dividual Self, the personality, which is the aim and final 
product of the whole process. Hence we had better 
differentiate between the impulse-disposition and the 
impulse-character following from it mainly under the 
early influence of the mother; further between the 
disposition influenced by the milieu or environment 
and the social character resulting {tom it and influ- 
enced by other members of the family and particularly 
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by the school; finally, on the basis of all this there is 
built up the individual character or personality created 
under the influence of experience. Education cannot 
alter the impulse-disposition, but can only influence 
its development or inhibition, and this in two ways 
through the What and the How offered to the child, 
that is, through the content and also dynamically, 
through the emotional force with which the content 
is presented. Fundamentally, education is still today, 
and has been since primitive times, focussed on the 
What, that is, on giving some definite content to the 
child-like thoughts, feelings, and actions. This content 
conforms at all times to the ideology of the community, 
without giving much thought to the How; indeed it 
has made use of any means for the attainment of its 
end. 

In primitive communities the What and the How 
merge into one indissoluble unity, as for example mani- 
fested in the myths and ceremonies of the boys’ initia- 
tion rites. The training of the primitive is divided into 
two relatively simple parts which become separated 
rather than united by the conscious ceremonies of 
education. Up to puberty the child belongs to the 
mother and mixes with the women, then follows an 
"education” compressed into a relatively short period 
of time to adulthood. This education aims at, and also 
attains, practically nothing else than adjustment and 
subjection to the tribal ideobgy. The fact that the 
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separation of the child from the mother (in the rebirth 
ceremonial of the boys’ initiation rites) takes place only 
at puberty, is closely related to the primitives’ whole 
concept of life, to their social and religious ideology 
which is founded on the belief in the soul. In the course 
of our investigation we shall return to this theme, since 
here we must further elucidate the two phases of edu- 
cation and the two corresponding aspects of character- 
formation in the relatively simple example of the 
primitives. In the first phase of spontaneous expression 
of the impulses their training falls to the mother, and 
originally takes place by means of imitation; its emo- 
tional correlate in the present-day individual has been 
psychoanalytically designated love-identification. The 
second phase of impulse idealization falls to the 
community and takes place by means of instruction, 
through correction, or by application of force, through 
a mechanism that Psychoanalysis has called sublima- 
tion. At the later stage of the social development, the 
family — ^including the father and brothers and sisters 
— forms the intermediary and connecting link between 
these two phases of education sharply defined and 
qiiickly alternating in the primitive community. 
There is in connexion with this, another important 
difference that will later occupy our attention. In the 
primitive community the child belongs to the mother, 
a qtiite general concept which found, so to say, its 
f>ficial recognition in the so called matriarchy but 
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which is everywhere at the root of the primitive’s 
world-concept. Our family organization first makes 
the father the joint owner, and finally the exclusive 
possessor of the child; this was crudely manifested in 
the Roman patriarchy. However, in every case, it is the 
community that sooner or later, in greater or less de- 
gree, reclaims the child as a co-equal member of the 
whole. 

Thus, the actual ideology of education emanates 
from the community with the expressed purpose of 
making the child a valuable member of society. This 
has remained the aim of education from the time of 
the primitive tribal organization up to the time of our 
highly developed state organization. The social com- 
munity furnishes the prevailing ideal to be striven for, 
also certain traditionally obtained means for its attain- 
ment, these means however, always remain subordinate 
to the purpose which sanctifies them. In case of diffi- 
culties it was assumed that the child and not the edu- 
cation was to blame and therefore force was used, from 
which developed the educational concept of punish- 
ment. Frequent difficulties in the education of many 
individuals — ^not merely of isolated ones — nevertheless 
indicate that the collective ideology of the community 
is shattered. Hence these difficulties cannot be over- 
come by a change in the educational method because 
fundamentally this would only mean an aggravation 
of punishment. For the changed ideology that can be 
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established only after passing through long periods of 
crisis produces methods of education adapted to it, 
whereas experimenting with the methods in order to 
save an old ideology leads only to an intensification, 
perhaps also hastening, of the crisis. 

The great crisis in the ideology of Europe which 
also provided the New World with its new ideology, 
was at the same time the birth of modern pedagogy. 
I mean the French Revolution with its climax in Amer- 
ican democracy prepared for and determined by Rous- 
seau’s concept of the world and his ideal of education. 
But only when Rousseau’seducational idea of the equal- 
ity and equal inheritance of all men had been forcibly 
materialized in the French citizenship, only then did 
modern pedagogy emerge with the aim of creating 
citizens who would be placed on an equal footing one 
with another. This ideal of citizenship seems to be a re- 
vival of the primitive tribal community of men on a 
higher organized social level. But here we are interested 
solely in the educational aspect of this movement, not 
in its historical and social aspects which only contrib- 
uted to the content of the new ideology but did not 
supply the driving force. This emanated from an indi- 
vidual, a strong personality who opposed and who 
could oppose the traditional ideology because it had al- 
ready been severely shaken. Rousseau created the ideal 
of equaUty from his own personal experiences and suf- 
fering. These may be of interest to psychologists and 
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pathologists but are irrelevant to our theme. Howeve*t 
the pedagogic significance of the ideal of equality is 
as great as its social significance. Rousseau’s idea that 
all men are equally free-born gave modern pedagogy 
the scientific presupposition implicit in every system 
of education; namely, that also the psychical aptitude 
of all men is the same and hence any individual can be 
made a representative of any ideology that the com- 
munity likes. This is correct to a certain extent as the 
great educational systems of civilized peoples show. 
This has been dealt with in a masterly way by Ernst 
Krieck ("Bildungssystemeder Kulturvolker,” Leipzig, 
1927) . On the other hand one dare not overlook the 
decline of these great civilizations, the cause of which 
lies in a changed ideology that proceeded from an in- 
dividual with apparently a stronger inequality of ap- 
titude and power of development. But with regard to 
freedom, even Kousseau, presumably from personal 
motives, was not able to see that every human being is 
also equally unfree, that is, we are born in need of 
authority and we even create out of freedom, a prison; 
as for example Rousseau himself had to buy his spirit- 
ual and moral independence at the price of masochistic 
bondage to a person.* 

At first the child was blamed and punished if he did 

^ It u probably no accideBt thzt not only Uie emancipator of the child, 
lUwiaaeatt, hut alao the apihtual emancipator of woman, Bachofen, nrreaU clear 
ckaractcrifctcf of the mother oomples. 
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•tot readily accept education, then Rousseau’s idea of 
equality started modern pedagogy to realize that now 
the methods must be wrong if the desired ideology can- 
not be impressed on this natural tabula rasa of the 
child’s mind. So the coercive method of education was 
followed by the pedagogy that endeavoured to im- 
prove its means without, however, giving up its chief 
means, the use of force and punishment which was 
further employed in the home and in the school, till 
finally it has been projected into the newest phase of 
education, namely, the psychological. Even this last 
phase which is just beginning, has its ideological fore- 
runner in Nietzsche’s new ideal of the superman (in 
contrast to Rousseau’s man of equality) and in Freud’s 
psychological return to the man of instinct that op- 
poses this idealization. But it also found its historical 
and social correlates in the World War which, in es- 
sence, corresponded to a European collective revolution 
as is shown by its political results of Communism in 
Russia, and in the idea of a European Confederacy of 
States. As it was in the French Revolution, however, it 
was again the case here, that the bearers and supporters 
of the old ideologies were forcibly removed before the 
social reorganization could furnish the content of the 
new ideology for which the slogan and the scientific 
foundation had previously been given (just as it had 
been by Rousseau) . 

This psychological phase of education^ in contrast 
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to the earlier one, is distinguished through the fact that 
the responsibility for its failure is not so much at- 
tached to the pupil or to the method but rather to the 
educator himself. This apparent step forward to self- 
realization amounts, however, to a tacit admission that 
there is something wrong with the ideology itself, the 
supporters of which are the "educators,” meaning by 
that, either the parents or professional pedagogues. The 
scientific character of this new psychological attitude 
in education has been one reason why today the chief 
blame has been placed by professional specialists in edu- 
cation on the parents, who through their unsystematic 
influence in the pre-school period, and their foolish, 
often obstinate attitude towards the school, are sup- 
posed to hinder and make more difiicult the teacher’s 
task of education rather than to further it. Behind this 
obvious demand that the education of the children 
should actually begin with the education of the parents, 
there is concealed the tacit exclusion of the educators 
themselves from this claim, and thereby they give the 
appearance of possessing a superiority in which they 
themselves can hardly believe. 

Here Psychoanalysis may be considered for the time 
being as the last educational ideology, in that it finally 
places the blame on the educator himself who actually 
belongs in the class of parents, or at least in his ped- 
agogic capacity corresponds psychologically to a pa- 
rental representative. Psychoanalysis emphatically de- 
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mands that the educator himself shall be educated, a 
request which in its general form has at all times served 
as the foundation and means of educational tradition. 
But Psychoanalysis not only demands that he shall be 
trained as an educator, this being taken for granted 
since the spread of scientific pedagogy, but it also de- 
mands of each individual that he shall be trained for 
the vocation of parenthood. With this. Psychoanalysis 
goes beyond the narrow field of pedagogic education 
and encroaches into that of the first maternal or family 
character formation which hitherto had been a sphere 
withdrawn from pedagogues, in which outside the pa- 
rental authorities only the collective forces of religion 
with its moral and ethical codes prevailed. In going 
back to the training of the instincts, Psychoanalysis at 
the same time questions the content and methods of the 
prevailing educational ideology, or rather, it formu- 
lates in an apparently objective way the shattering of 
the old ideology prepared for and precipitated by 
Nietzsche and the World War. 

In so far as this formulation is possible in a scientific 
manner, analytic psychology signifies a final summing 
up, the diagnosis of our rotten ideology, the symptoms 
and genetic origin of which have moreover already 
been classically described and investigated by Niet- 
zsche. Attempts to deduct from Psychoanalysis, posi- 
tive aims and methods of education — not implied by 
Freud himself but by virtue of the propagandizing 
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tendencies of Psychoanalysis — seem to me not only pre- 
mature but also questionable. Because for the forma- 
tion of a new ideology, ever so good an insight does not 
suffice as a recipe without a previous or simultaneous 
formation of a type of man who will supply the pro- 
totype of the educational ideal. At present, however, 
neither the new type of the European of post-war 
period, nor the New World type of American in proc- 
ess of formation, has taken definite enough shape to 
supply a correspondingly austere ideology for a new 
ideal of education: although the advancing Amer- 
icanization of Europe and the acceptance of conti- 
nental methods of education by America, already point 
to a mixed type formed from both spheres of civil- 
ization. For the time being, however, the educational 
idea of our transitional crisis, corresponding to the 
educator’s own uncertainty, paradoxically consists of 
a lack of a coherent ideology. It is obviously a time of 
educational experiment on a large scale as particularly 
the two extremes of the present civilization show: — 
America and Russia in revolutionary form, and the 
school reforms of the conquered, in more moderate 
form * (for example in Austria, Germany) . 

^ RiutU with itt consciouily purpoted commuiiattic Ideology, needs wo kiwi of 
new educational imrtbod and giea only its new content to the old and tried 
metiiods, whereas Germany in endeavouring to re>establUh the overthrown 
national ideology has also to reform the methods of education althotigh it has 
espertmenccd leas than America which is still developing. See the two excellent 
and informing works *The New Education in the Soviet Republic** by Albert 
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It seems yet once more confirmed that a nation, hav- 
ing lost its ideology, can only produce similarly unstable 
individuals, since it is able to transmit to its citizens 
only confused or shattered ideologies. But whether any 
kind of an ideology that is derived from perception, 
such as Psychoanalysis, can help at all before the polit- 
ical, economic, and social conditions are established, is 
a question that as a matter of principle one must an- 
swer in the negative, although one may be only too 
willing and ready to see this turn out to be an error. 
But for the moment whilst one endeavours to consider 
Psychoanalysis not only as a symptom but also as a 
remedy, it is important for us to investigate what it 
has to oflFer which is of positive value to education. In 
other words there needs to be an investigation of the 
psychoanalytic ideology itself from the standpoint of 
its pedagogic productiveness, leaving out of the ques- 
tion the possibility of any practical achievement in the 
present or the future. For such an investigation it is 
necessary to go beyond the rational formula of the 
analytic program of education itself and to press for- 
ward to the ideology, the manifestation of which Psy- 
choanalysis itself is. For the three expedients that 
Psychoanalysis has offered ' pedagogy are, fim, the 
education of the educator leading to a better under- 

Ptakevitck (iondoii* 1950) and Tk. Alexander and E. Parker't **Tke New 
Education in tke German Refmblic (London, 1930). 

^ Anna Freud: Tccknique of Ckild Analysis (NcrrcnM and Mental Diaeate 
Monograpli Series, No, 4 %, Vatkinftoo 19)0). 
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standing of himself, secondly, to a better understanding 
of the child, and finally, in extreme cases, the treat- 
ment of the child leading to a better understanding of 
itself; all these remedies presuppose, however, the ac- 
ceptance of the psychoanalytic ideology as one that is 
educational and constructive. 

In order to test this claim it will be advisable to in- 
vestigate how Psychoanalysis first happened to make 
this claim at all. To repeat here only briefly what is 
already well known, we may remind ourselves that 
Freud got the impression from the analysis of adult 
neurotics (analyses undertaken for therapeutic pur- 
poses) that the patients’ symptoms all had their origin 
in early childhood. The obvious conclusion seemed to 
be that an improved and more appropriate education 
in childhood endeavouring to avoid certain crude mis- 
takes would at least prevent later neuroses. This hope 
seems not only to have diminished with experience but 
even deeper reflection shows that the situation cannot 
be so simple. Not only every individual, but the success- 
ful person in particular, has to wrestle in childhood 
and in later life with difSculties and emotional con- 
flicts. Genius and insanity dwell side by side, at least, 
extreme talent and neurosis seem to be inseparably 
bound together although they appear in the most-ta- 
ried and mixed relationship.* 

1 Vilhelm Lange*£ichbiiim **Gctue, Irttim und Ruhm** (MOnchen ifit), 
Fttcther conceroing this in the ducusfion on the Rdle of the Leader. 
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must ask ourselves the question if in the preven- 
tion of neurosis there may not also be a danger of pre- 
venting genius, perhaps even the proximate danger 
of preventing the development of men — ^in the human 
sense of the word. But this question leads back again 
to the problem of the ideology of education, for in 
order to be able to answer it we must first be quite clear 
as to what the aim of education is. For the present, 
however, we can determine it only diagnostically, that 
is, one-sidedly and negatively, as long as there is lack- 
ing a human type representative of a new ideology. 
Th\js we know, or believe we can state with certainty, 
that we do not want neuroses. But who shall deter- 
mine the concept, that is, the border or extent of neu- 
rosis, when the medical concept of illness very soon 
proved to be inadequate for its delimitation? And 
then we may ask, do we want no neurosis for the child 
or for adults, or do we want no neurosis at all? Ap- 
parently that; but who is going to tell us that a chUdish 
neurosis must unconditionally continue to an adult 
neurosis, or whether or not a neurosis acquired in child- 
hood may make that person immune from psychical 
illness later on? Experience speaks for both, statistics 
rather for the second. For doubtless, there is a majority 
of more or less adjusted average human beings as against 
a minority of manifest neurotics and both groups have 
in childhood passed through the same difficulties of 
education, difficulties that were designated childish 
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faults by parents and pedagogues, and neurotic symp- 
toms by psychologists with therapeutic inclinations. 
Where then is any latitude given for childish deviations 
from the norm of education? And who guarantees 
that a good child who gives no trouble to the educator 
shall be invulnerable to later neurosis? Experience cer- 
tainly does not! Nor does reflection, which rather re- 
calls to mind the fact that this goodness may be 
attained at the cost of a too extensive repression of in- 
stincts which later in life avenges itself and may lead 
to neurotic inhibition. 

We have already hinted that the whole therapeutic 
attitude to the problem of education seems to us in- 
adequate. For if we could prevent neurosis in the adult 
by correct education in childhood, the next question 
would be, of what does a right education of the child 
consist? The answer could only be, in the prevention of 
childish neurosis, and everything would again depend 
on what concept we have of the neurosis. Perhaps the 
neuroses themselves or at least their symptomatic fore- 
runners in childhood, are unavoidable products of edu- 
cation, that is, are the individual’s reactions to the nec- 
essary restriction of instincts. That b precisely what 
Psychoanalyse maintains in that it urges at the same 
time a radical alteration in thb instinct-training. *But 
thb has been recognized by judicious analysts them- 
selves as dangerous, since one runs the rbk of remain- 
ing behind the minimum standard of education, and 
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of increasing the quota of the delinquent and criminal 
instead of decreasing that of the neurotic (Aichhorn, 
Anna Freud). Two considerations lead us further. 
First, with such mass production as the present-day 
system of education strives for, must we not reckon 
with a certain percentage of waste product? We can 
as little turn a deaf ear to this argument, as to the 
justified hope of lowering this percentage where pos- 
sible. We should certainly prefer to attain this end 
through an improvement of the methods of production 
instead of by lowering the quality of the average pro- 
duced. Again, is there not a possibility that the claim 
to produce high quality, a claim present in every sys- 
tem of education, might also be the cause for a rela- 
tively high percentage of failure? 

The second consideration reaches further and is more 
important. Real education, in the sense of the prevail- 
ing ideal of type, is a community affair and as such it 
is far less problematical in primitive groups as well as 
in rigid state organizations, than in middle-class democ- 
racies where everyone carries a marshal’s staff in his 
satchel. But if individualization has reached a certain 
latitude, as in our Western civilization, it becomes the 
rule and no longer the exception. Hence education in 
the meaning of a mass-ideal and mass-influence be- 
comes altogether impossible and new methods most be 
sought; of these the psychological method of educa- 
tkm seems to be preferred because it is manifestly in- 
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dividual. The fact is, whether intended or not, that 
many children through naughtiness or illness compel 
individual and special treatment which education can- 
not allow because this would be anti-pedagogic. How- 
ever, one need not feel so smart if one "sees through” 
the child and compels it either by force or cunning to 
go back again into the educational machinery. Perhaps 
the child is also right if it protests in its way against 
the oppression of individuality by a mighty ideology, 
though a dying one, and in so doing unmasks the adult 
who himself no longer believes in it but still has to 
preach it. Rousseau*s idea, that appears in practice gro- 
tesque, of an individual teacher for every single pupil, 
has been materialized by the naughty child who ob- 
stinately keeps his individuality. But this individual 
education must be based on a quite different principle 
which Psychoanalysis has likewise formulated, al- 
though it has been known for a long time and naturally 
practised in every nursery. This is the principle of love 
on which the child’s first education by the mother is 
based and which indeed makes education possible at all. 
It is fundamentally different from the principle of co- 
ercion that dominates the community education and 
that starts with the idea of making individuals uniform, 
and of suppressing individuality. But we can introduce 
the love principle into community education as little as 
we can achieve anything in the first phase of the tender 
unfolding of individuality with the principle of force. 
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For love respects, protects, and wants individuality; 
the state on the other hand wants none of it, and hence 
it must necessarily have a system (or several systems) 
of compulsory education. As far as I know, there is 
only one historical example of a people who achieved 
the later education of the youths in the community 
ideal by means of this principle of love, which is a con- 
tinuation of the maternal development of individuality 
in the child. These are the Greeks, who, in their adora- 
tion of the youths, continued individually the maternal 
education by love at a later stage of mature develop- 
ment. But it seems that this educational ideal was not 
possible without falling under the spell of Eros.’ 

V7e must be quite clear about the love-education 
urged by Psychoanalysis; it is, according to its very 
nature, individual education and as such must be op- 
posed to every prevailing community ideology; hence 
also its failure in radical but anti-individualistic Rus- 
sia. In Greece it was possible to reconcile these two 
fundamental opposites of every educational system by 
means of the principle of love, because the individual 
ideology coincided to a great extent with that of the 
community. Hence also the love principle in its direct 
effect could be utiUzed pedagogically, in that the pupil 
by identification with the teacher realized his own 


^ Ham BliiHcr Kac uiukntood and has uu^ht that the present ptdzgogic en* 
deavtnin at reform could only be undertaken in the same spirit (Die human* 
iittacht BUdungsmacht in Pedagosik der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen). 
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ideal. This system of education was indeed built up on 
the individual love principle, but it did not intend to 
create individualities, so much as to produce a type of 
individual, although from a relatively high average 
standard. Paradoxically it might be said that the 
community-ideal of the Greeks was "individuality” ad- 
justed to the collective ideology, was, so to say, a col- 
lectively approved individuality, and this today might 
be designated "artist.” Nevertheless, it seems as if the 
artistic type, so abundantly produced by Hellenism, 
was not consciously aimed at as an ideal, but was only 
an unexpected by-product of their educational system. 
From Hellenic tradition we clearly see that the Greek 
ideal was wisdom and we know well enough that even 
Plato wanted the poet omitted from the ideal state. 
This Greek ideal of wisdom has nothing to do, however, 
with our concept of "Knowledge is Power” — on the 
contrary the Greeks seem to have perished from their 
unpractical philosophizing (Krieck) — but this their 
ideal is an expression of their dearly fought for rational 
world concept that wisdom can at the same time be 
virtue and beauty, or at least, can bestow them. The 
Greeks, as Nietzsche first recognized, overcame the im- 
pulsive dangerousness of their nature through reaton 
and harmony, and this Apollonian victory was their 
world-ideology and their educational ideal. They con- 
sidered art as the necessary correlative to it, as a per- 
xnissible form of discharging affects and gratifying im- 
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pulses, that helped to maintain the ideal of wisdom and 
virtue. 

This idea that virtue — in the broadest meaning of 
the Greek concept — is teachable, seems in spite of 
existing experience to have become the slogan of the 
modem psychological doctrine of education. But the 
definition of the concept of virtue again depends on. 
the collective ideology of the community; whereas 
among the Greeks it designated a definite mental and 
physical bearing, in our world concept it has a pecul- 
iarly moralistic connotation and at the same time a 
more negative character, namely, the absence of vice. 
Similarly, also, the Greek ideal of wisdom has become 
among us the ideal of knowledge, which no longer sig- 
nifies a definite attitude to life but the accumulation of 
concrete matter for instruction which has become nec- 
essary for practical and technical control of the ex- 
ternal world. In this knowledge alone which to a certain 
extent everyone must possess, the collective commu- 
nity ideal seems to have found its only expression, since 
most of the other community ideals have been sacri- 
ficed to advancing individualism. Hence the lack of a 
definite community-type that could serve as an edu- 
cational ideal. The prototype of the present-dxy educa- 
tion is not only negative in that it lacks, as already 
stated, a community ideology, but it is destructive in 
the pedagogic sense, indeed, is anti-pedagogic, for it 
produces individuals who must stand in opposition to 
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every community type and hence this latter, where it 
still exists, is pushed further and further into the back- 
ground. 

This viewpoint leads beyond the present-day prob- 
lem of education as confined to prophylaxis and ther- 
apy to the actual problem of educating human beings. 
This is something other than the prevention of neurosis, 
or of types; it is besides not negative, but is positive in 
setting up its aim and purpose, that ensues from the 
community culture and from its ideology. This aim is 
given in rising civilizations with the necessity for an 
austere unified ideal-formation; just as the child’s in- 
dividual disposition is also a given factor with which 
education has to operate in order to attain the pre- 
vailing community ideal. Between the child’s individ- 
ual disposition, and the community ideal, education 
has to establish a compromise which must always be 
somewhat unsatisfactory, but for which also it pro- 
duces in all the different forms of this conflict a variety 
of individuals such as no deliberate education, however 
lenient or however careful of the preservation or for- 
mation of individuality, could create. In other words, 
the education and development of individualities is like 
a game of chance,' uncontrollable through the 
operation of disposition and milieu (education) as is 
the occasional departure into neurosis, and the State 

^ See Wilhelm Ottwald: Grocae Minner* ScudJen zu Bioiogie dee Gciuce» Vol. 

1 ( 6 th Edition, Leipzig. 1911). 
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risks deviations from the norm above as below, in the 
educational endeavour to attain as many as possible 
average values. 

But this knowledge does not help us much at the 
present time, since the difficulty lies momentarily in 
the lack of a sufficiently established community ideol- 
ogy. Striving educationally for individuality appar- 
ently tends more to neurosis than would the enforce- 
ment of a strong educational ideology permitting 
rather of a reaction towards constructive individual 
development. In other words, the suppression of in- 
dividuality by a strong community ideal may also lead 
to the formation of neurosis, but the educational fur- 
therance of individual development seems to produce 
still more neuroses, and ever less strong personalities 
who rather spontaneously develop in resisting the 
pressure of a collective education. From this it follows 
that the modern ideal of education cannot simply con- 
sist of a replacing of the community type by develop- 
ing individual personalities. For the formation of in- 
dividualities can never be the program of education, 
the very nature and system of which is to form types. 
For every individual education according to its nature 
would be anti-pedagogic, just as the educator himself 
must be fundamentally conservative if he wants to at- 
uin the pedagogic aim of the collective type. A more 
revolutionary individualistic educator is a contradic- 
tion in terms, for be c a u s e of his educatk>nal principles 
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he would be able to train only like-minded pupils and 
this continually advanced process would precipitate 
in a few generations the collapse of the whole system 
of education. For not only must such pedagogues 
struggle against influencing the children in any kind 
of way but also the children themselves would soon re- 
sist any educational influence. 

Nevertheless, educators must at least attempt, even 
in such a transitional stage as we find ourselves in today, 
to build into the old scheme of education certain new 
factors of individual education, such as those urged 
by therapy and prophylaxis. Of course, according to 
the very nature of the task, there will be difficulties. 
Two of these we should like to emphasize here. First, 
the present reform in education proceeds from the 
pedagogues themselves. This was not always the case; 
indeed, to a certain extent it is an innovation, that 
must also be considered a symptom of individualiza- 
tion. Many modern pedagogues who emphatically 
speak of the emancipation of the child, really mean the 
emancipation of themselves. And although they are in- 
telligent enough to admit that we do not know what 
goes on in the child and therefore, from our adult 
standpoint, ^ne cannot understand the child, yet they 
do not appear to ask themselves whence they know that 
their reformatory ideas are suited to the child and 
would be more acceptable to it than the prevailing 
methods. Experience teaches us that children love and 
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understand far less the books written for them by great 
poets, than the mediocre works manufactured by nar- 
rators of stories who are themselves already on a child- 
ish level, instead of first having to descend to it. The 
old methods of education starting from the primitives* 
initiation rites of the boys, leading up to the austere 
system of the pedagogues before and since Rousseau 
were at least suited to a childish level. This cannot be 
said of the psychological interpretations in the modern 
child-guidance councils. By this I do not advocate a 
crudeness in education, but simplicity, indeed even 
primitivencss need not necessarily manifest itself in 
crude forms. 

The second point concerns the essential content that 
modern psychology has to offer or at least has hitherto 
offered pedagogy, namely, the principle of love. But 
this only leads to a strengthening of the mechanism of 
identification, a danger that has not even been avoided 
in the psychoanalysis of adults undertaken as a *'re- 
education’* (Freud). In education founded on the old 
style, the conscious application of this principle would 
possibly have been of use, but certainly would not have 
been harmful, as seems to be the case in our age of in- 
dividualism. The difficulty lies in the fact that for the 
development and unfolding of individuality, we need 
love. But this love also leads to the love-identification, 
that again counteracts the development of individual- 
ity> because the individual by identification endeavours 
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to become like the loved person. In order to exclude — 
or at least to restrict — this undesirable by-product of 
education based on the love principle, the psycho- 
analytic therapy has resorted to a technique that 
endeavours to achieve individualization without iden- 
tification. This measure has also become of great signif- 
icance to modern education and we shall discuss its 
pedagogic aspects in the following chapter. In brief, 
it is, apart from the conscious utilization of love as an 
educational means, also the simultaneous explanation to 
the pupil concerning the application and operation of 
this means itself. In the analytic situation we speak of 
revealing the "transference” and of explaining to the 
patient its nature and influence; in the pedagogic situ- 
ation the same tendency is conspicuous as the demand 
for the sexual enlightenment of the child who in this 
way shall be educated not only by means of love but 
at the same time shall also be instructed scientifically 
concerning the nature of love. This love is made not 
only consciously a means of education, but it is like- 
wise made the subject of education. The fundamental 
means of modern individualistic education thus con- 
sists of an elaboration of the old principle of love, the 
fundamental new content of psychological education 
is sexuality. 


chapter Two 

SEXUAL ENLIGHTENMENT AND 
THE SEXUAL IMPULSE 

I consider it a most significant 
advance in the science of education, 
that in France, in place of the cate- 
chism, the State should have intro- 
duced a primer which gives the child 
the first instruction in his position 
as a citizen and in the ethical obli- 
gations which will he his in time to 
come. The elementary instruction 
provided there, however, is seriously 
deficient in that it includes no refer- 
ence to sexual matters, 

Freud ' 

With regard to the much discussed problem of sex- 
ual education, we must first separate two aspects of it; 
the education of sexuality or the training of the sexual 
impulse, and the education through sexuality or by 
means of love. Although the two sides are practically 
inseparable, yet it seems to me necessary to separate 
them theoretically and to consider each in regard to its 

> CoU«ct«i Papcrt, Vol. U. p. 41 * 

3 ^ 
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own significance before considering their mutual re- 
lationship. The educational systems of primitive peo- 
ples somehow seem to reconcile sexuality and education 
in that they defer the education of the boy to man’s 
estate, to the time of puberty. Whether it is only a 
matter of a forced sublimation of the sexual impulse 
(threat) as inferred by Psychoanalysis, or of a deeper 
mystical, symbolic act, we shall not discuss here. Ob- 
viously through the ceremonial of the boys’ initiation, 
as already mentioned, the second adult or mature phase 
of the individual is ushered in. This initiation with- 
draws the child from the influence of maternal train- 
ing and "drums” into him (in the true sense of the 
word) the community ideology represented by the 
fathers (elders) , not the father. I should like to for- 
mulate this process that is still operative in all our sys- 
tems of education, thus: at a given period in individual 
development the role of educator is transferred from 
one person (mother) to the community; more pre- 
cisely expressed, that in place of a human being as a 
pattern of education, a collective ideology appears as 
the educational ideal. One might almost say that in- 
stead of an education using emotional means (love) 
there appears the intellectual (compulsory) educa- 
tion, if one did not know to what extent all collective 
ideologies have to be emotionally based in order to be 
capable of becoming an educational ideal. The primi- 
tive initiation ceremonies of the boys show this quite 
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clearly, their emotional impetus being so much greater 
than their intellectual significance. Indeed it seems just 
as if these ceremonies had to remain unintelligible in 
order to exercise more surely their emotional and af- 
fective value. 

There is no doubt that the intellectual part in edu- 
cation has continually increased in the course of time, 
yet it is also evident that there can be no effective edu- 
cation at all without strong emotional influences. Here 
is to be found another difficulty inherent in every sys- 
tem of education; a difficulty that we shall consider 
more closely in dealing with the emotional develop- 
ment, but perhaps also one that will throw a first ray 
of light on the significance of the sexual problem in the 
present psychological educational ideology. By increas- 
ingly intellectualizing education and making it more 
technical, new and stronger emotional forces had to be 
mobilized for its achievement, and also to give it bal- 
ance. This emotional force Psychoanalysis believes it 
has found in its appeal to the strongest factor of the 
emotional life, namely, the sexual impulse. Whether 
we entirely approve this or not, it has been, perhaps, a 
necessary step in the utilization of the last emotional 
resources which an exaggerated rationalization of our 
education has left us. It is naturally always precarious 
to call to one’s aid the last relief -forces, above all, be- 
cause only a desperate crisis compels one to such a step, 
on whose success life or death depends. But we can only 
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take cognizance of the fact that this step is forced upon 
us, and try to understand what advantage and dis- 
advantage may be derived from it. 

If we compare this last phase of psychological sexual 
education, at the commencement of which we are now, 
with the earliest known to us, namely, that of the 
primitive initiation of boys, immediately two essential 
differences strike us. Psychoanalysis shifts the begin- 
ning of sexual education from puberty to childhood 
and makes the incision between family and community 
approximately there where it had already been made 
by the state (compulsory education). Secondly, Psy- 
choanalysis raises this sexual education from the purely 
emotional sphere to the intellectual level of our com- 
munity ideology, in that it proclaims sexuality — as 
mentioned — not only a means of education, but — in 
the form of sexual enlightenment — also the subject of 
education. But for both these a prerequisite — or rather 
a consequence — would be an earlier maturity, not to 
say prematurity, of the child in an emotional as well 
as in an intellectual respect. Again we may regret this, 
but we may perhaps have to be resigned to an earlier 
maturing of our children since they have to achieve a 
greater development to reach our present-day level of 
civilization. As life apparently cannot be prolonged at 
the one end, it must indeed commence earlier since we 
have more to assimilate. In so far as this is the case, it is 
valid only for the child of a definite cultural period, 
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namely, our present Western civilization, and it 
scarcely has the universal significance for mankind 
which Psychoanalysis would obviously like to claim 
for it. • 

However, we must investigate how far this is cor- 
rect even for the present-day child, in other words, 
how far the psychoanalytic ideology which now 
exists, is an objective comprehension and correct de- 
scription of existing conditions, and how far it com- 
prises on the one hand an interpretation of the same 
and, on the other hand, an ideological preparation for 
new conditions. This is not meant to be critical, and 
could only be taken as criticism from one narrow view- 
point which would accept the whole Freudian ideology 
at its face value, as an objective description and ex- 
planation of facts. If the Freudian ideology were only 
that it would be nothing at all; but its influence alone 
proves that it is much more than that. It is what every 
influential ideology always was and, according to its 
nature, must be, namely, a genetic explanation of exist- 
ing conditions, but at the same time a psychological 
interpretation of the same and an ideological indication 
as to their future reorganization.' 

In relation to the problem we are considering here, 
namely, that of modern sexual education, this would 

^ Eduard Sprangcr finds the tame factors at work in the far more objective 
acieoce of history and estimates it from a philoeophic point of view (**Das 
deuttche Bildongsideal der Gegenwart in geschichuphiloaophiacher Bdeuchtung** 
Letpeig, 1919* and. Edition). 
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mean, speaking simply, is the present-day child already 
actually mature (or premature) for sexual enlighten- 
ment? If so to what extent and what are the reasons 
for it, and in what way shall sexual enlightenment take 
place? If the child is not ready, then it is a matter of an 
interpretation, which projects into the child our own 
problem, and hence it must at least throw some light on 
the psychology of the interpreters, that is, ourselves. 
Probably both possibilities are correct to a certain ex- 
tent, and they suggest a third question, namely, to what 
extent is it a matter of a correct perception of a com- 
mencing process of development that Psychoanalysis 
has interpreted in the meaning of its scientific ideology 
and which will work itself out only in the near future? 
In the following pages we shall mainly consider the 
interpretative aspect, because it is by far the most in- 
teresting, the most important, and also the most char- 
acteristic for the psychoanalytic ideology. Psychology, 
and particularly Psychoanalysis, is a predominantly in- 
terpretative science, and what specifically concerns the 
problem of education, has been gained only indirectly 
through the analysis of adidt neurotics. The actual ob- 
servation of children was undertaken with the ideology 
already accepted and, according to the reaction of 
educators and experience hitherto, the future pros- 
pects of its tiniversal application seem for the time 
being too few to be taken into consideration. 

It is well known that Psychoanalysis became aware of 
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difficulties by an early inoculation with a dangerous 
serum. Expressed in psychological terminology it 
would be a matter of the avoidance of a later sexual 
shock by a timely and gradual preparation. 

So far this sounds quite plausible, but apart from the 
technical question of improving this prophylactic 
measure, there is the doubt as to whether and how far 
physiological viewpoints, especially of a medical na- 
ture, are applicable to the psychical sphere. Sexuality 
of course is without doubt a biological factor of first 
importance, but even Psychoanalysis could not over- 
look the psychical significance it has among individ- 
uals, and has taken this into account in its concept of 
"psychosexuality.” But if the mental significance of 
sexuality for mankind could be questioned, yet the 
influencing of it educationally is a purely psychical 
affair and the anti-toxin of sexual enlightenment may 
have as its consequence undesirable reactions in the 
whole psychical establishment which may paralyse the 
desired effect in the purely sexual sphere. To this may 
be added further reflections if we follow the com- 
parison to its final consequences. Serum therapy ought 
to prevent disease, sexual enlightenment ought to pro- 
mote progress. We do not want to suppress the sexual 
impulse but only to emancipate it. This desired result, 
however, is supposed to take place only at a later period. 
The question, bow is sexuality to be discstssed and ex- 
plained, and at the same time its activity restricted. 
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see77is to me not yet solved. The explanation, for ex- 
ample, concerning masturbation, treating it as some- 
thing harmless and not dangerous, is supposed to have 
a calming effect and not a threatening one; but I 
should say there are few parents, even among the 
pioneers of modern education, who would be inclined 
to draw from this enlightenment the conclusion to let 
their children masturbate. But when they do not allow 
it, they place themselves in a new difficulty of having 
to give a reason for it. The whole movement of sexual 
enlightenment is doubtless praiseworthy in its tend- 
ency to consider sexuality as something harmless and 
not as something sinful and forbidden, an attitude 
which can only poison the entire later life of the in- 
dividual. But this inoffensiveness tacitly comprises the 
release of sexual activity, for it cannot be compre- 
hended — especially by the child — why one should not 
do something when it is not ''bad.” In its extreme con- 
sequences, then, sexual education would not result in 
an education of the sexual impulse (in the sense of 
training it) , but in a release of it, and this would lead 
us back to the level of the primitives, who have no sex- 
ual problem and no sexual education because they give 
free rein to sexual expression at least up to the time of 
puberty (or marriage) . 

Fortimately the child himself vigorously upsets all 
our psychological calculations by carrying on his sex- 
ual activity independently of our attitude towards it. 
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But that means that the child not only gives in to his 
sexual impulse in spite of our prohibitions, but also 
that he experiences it as something forbidden, bad, and 
something to conceal even when we permit and re- 
lease it. This is the first momentous discovery we have 
made with our sexual propaganda for children. This 
experience points to the fact, that it is not the external 
prohibition or the influence of education that con- 
nects sexuality with the idea of sin and guilt, but some- 
thing inherent in it which is experienced by the in- 
dividual as dangerous and, perhaps, rightly so. But this 
also shows that the hitherto prevailing education of 
the child was not — ^as our radical psychologists main- 
tain — false and unreasonable and based only on ig- 
norance so that it needed merely the focussing of our 
better knowledge on it, in order to wipe out with one 
blow all evils of education.* Certainly the child has 
always asked questions, wanted explanations, and above 
all wanted to be understood. But the answers that reli- 
gious education gave to these questions were not false 
but only adequate if we understand them correctly; 
as the child has in any case a guilt-feeling in reference 
to sexual matters, religion, then, has only sanctioned 
it for him, although sometimes in too drastic a manner. 

^ Such nut VC rcdical tendencies appear in the symposium brought out by 
V. P. Calverton and Sam. Schmalhausen (New York, 1930), **The New Genera- 
tion. The intimate Problems of Modern Parents and Children,*' although a 
minority of contributors (like Htntlock EiJis, BromisUw Mslimowski) re pimn t 
a sober and scientifically sound obiectivity. 
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On the other hand however, also our sexual enlighten- 
ment does not have the desired effect of taking this 
guilt-feeling away from the child because the child 
then seeks elsewhere to have this guilt- feeling corrob- 
orated if the parents do not do it. Whether for this the 
child goes back to religious and mythological ideas, or 
gets false information from companions or unenlight- 
ened people is irrelevant in comparison to the un- 
deniable fact that the child refuses the correct scien- 
tific explanation including the release of sex implicitly 
implied in it. 

What is apparently manifest in the conflict between 
school and church is that sex education is on the point 
of replacing the religious training, and it is now also 
psychologically evident that the religious education has 
been a legitimate precursor of the psychological edu- 
cation and not merely a hindrance to it. This is clearly 
shown in the different answers given to the famous 
question of the child as to where we come from; the 
religious training answers it by pointing to God as the 
creator of mankind, modern education answers it by 
giving a biological explanation. But still no child has 
been satisfied with this sexual explanation, even not 
when the role of the father was explained with it. The 
statement of Psychoanalysis that most of the child's 
questions really aim at something other than their pre- 
text, would have been much more meritorious if it had 
not obstinately kept to the preconceived opinion that 
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this did not hold good for overt sexual questions. I call 
it a prejudice, for the experience that children are not 
satisfied with the biological answer to their sexual 
questions, seems strongly to contradict this assumption. 
I believe that most of the child’s questions concern 
philosophical and religious problems, that also occupy 
the minds of adults even today, and are still unsolved 
and perhaps even are insoluble. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that particularly the sexual questions of children 
have this enigmatic background and that we answer 
these eternal problems of humanity concerning our 
origin, our future, and the meaning of our whole exist- 
ence at the time only in the natural scientific terminol- 
ogy of our sexual-biology and materialistic psychology. 
But this answer does not satisfy the child in the least 
and if we want to be honest we have to admit also that 
it does not satisfy ourselves, and it only seems to satisfy 
because we know we have no other reply. Perhaps thb 
explains why the adult seems to suffer from the sexual 
problem as much as the child; because the biological 
solution of the problem of humanity is also ungratify- 
ing and inadequate for the adult as for the child. The 
religiotis solution was and still is so much the more 
gratifying because it admits the Unknown, indeed, 
recognizes it as the chief factor instead of pretending 
an omniscience that we do not possess. Besides, religion 
is also more consoling, I should like to say more thera- 
peutic because, with the admission of the unknown and 
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unknowable it also leaves room for all kinds of hope 
that it still may not be so hopeless as it seems. The feel- 
ing of inferiority from which apparently our children 
now seem to suffer, is certainly increased by the im- 
pression they get of the godlike omniscience of their 
parents and their own ignorance in sexual matters. 
But the sexual instruction of children, that is, putting 
them on an equality with adults in tbh matter, does 
not help much if the parents* valuation of the sexual 
problem excludes their religious belief, or in other 
words, if the parental knowledge of sexual matters 
has the appearance of being a knowledge of all the 
mysteries of life, a knowledge which the child does 
not and never will possess even as the adults do not 
possess it. Religion, from the very beginning, here places 
children and adults on one level in so far as their in- 
ability to know ultimate things is concerned. 

If we compare the idea of sexual education with the 
religious education hitherto prevailing, we shall find 
that in sexual training there is an element of wishful- 
thinking carried over by the adult into the childish 
ideology. It has indeed thus arisen that the therapeutist 
has wished that the adult neurotic might have been 
sufficiently experienced as a child to be able to avoid all 
later difficulties. It is a primitive wishful-thinking pro- 
jected back in this form, and in this respect sexual ed- 
ucation differs in no way from other ideologies of edu- 
cation that want to spare the child the adult's harmful 
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experiences or at least to give the child a taste of them 
in the form of education. But since sexual educa- 
tion differs from other educational ideologies in early 
childhood neither in this respect nor in relation to its 
disappointing answer to life’s riddle we must concen- 
trate our attention on the one point in which it does 
clearly differ, and that is, its content. Before we go into 
the psychological significance of this difference of con- 
tent, I should first like to emphasize its intellectual 
quality. This new content is not only different from 
earlier contents, but it differs in this respect, that it is 
supposed to be the "truth.” This truth however is here 
confused with reality. We might give the correct 
biological answer to the child’s concrete question as to 
the arrival of a little brother or sister but we do not 
thereby touch the child’s fear of life that is behind this 
question and which cannot be explained causally be- 
cause it is rooted in the fear of the Unknown and Un- 
knowable. The new educational ideology thus seems to 
be enforced by a fanaticism for the truth, which has 
found its clearest expression in the demand for sexual 
enlightemnent, but which extends beyond this to the 
whole attitude of the modern educator. This may be, 
among other things, also a protest against the existing 
opportunism in education which at the same time has 
not always coincided with the truth. But this craving 
for the truth is rather a fanaticism for reality than a 
real love of the truth and hence stops short before the 
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admission of the truth concerning our lack of knowl- 
edge. This is predominantly expressed in education in 
a negative way, namely, by avoiding what we consider 
"untruth,” the true value of which we no longer under- 
stand, such as for example, religion. Thus, also, this ideal 
of over-valuing reality, a characteristic of our natural 
scientific world-concept, originates from adults and is 
carried over into education by them. The child like 
primitive man tends more to the unreal, he does not 
want logical, causal explanations, but emotional con- 
solation and he denies reality in favour of consoling 
illusions which therefore seem to him to be "truer.” 
These are apparently necessary in order to live and the 
child has the right instinct for it just as did man of 
the primitive and religious ages. 

But again, we must bear in mind that the present- 
day child sooner or later has to recognize these illu- 
sions as disappointing, and it might be better to prepare 
the child for this at an early age. But it seems that also 
adults still need illusions and always know how to 
create them anew as soon as earlier ones disappoint. 
Precisely the sphere of sexuality has formerly been an 
essential promoter of illusion and it has already been 
brought as an objection against sexual enlightenment, 
that by it, pne might possibly be damning up this fer- 
tile source of illusion. It seems as if the child feels like 
the many disappointed adults who react to the first 
sexual experience with the exclamation "Is that ail!” 
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for one actually has the impression that most children 
react in the same way to sexual enlightenment. And 
rightly so! For it is not all! But the rest, which is the 
most important for so many, seems to be based on il- 
lusion, as, for example, the quite general idea of ro- 
mantic love. The question, that we approach here, 
leads us back again to our starting-point, namely, edu- 
cation of sexuality or education by means of sexuality. 
From its own sphere, the therapeutic situation, where 
education through love besides being the greatest fur- 
therance to education became also its greatest hin- 
drance, Psychoanalysis has drawn the pedagogic con- 
clusion that naturally the chief thing to do is to give 
sexual education or, more correctly, to train the sexual 
impulse. But at the same time it is believed that in the 
sexual impulse itself there is to be found the real agent 
of educational sublimation. Now perhaps one can use 
sexuality consciously as a means of education as it 
always has been used instinctively, and get good re- 
sults from it; the question is only, what happens 
thereby to the sexual impulse itself? Might not the re- 
sult be similar to that in our colleges where the students 
are compelled to study the Greek verbs in Homer? The 
student may indeed in this way learn the conjugations 
but his taste for the beauty of the poems is thereby 
spoiled. 

Whatever one’s attitude to sex is, it cannot be denied 
that a great part of its attraction arises from curiosity. 
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from its being kept secret and forbidden. The purely 
physical sensations of pleasure would scarcely be strong 
enough alone to overcome the resistances which ap- 
parently oppose the sexual activity in the individual 
himself. This resistance to sexuality inherent in the in- 
dividual, is the real problem therapeutically as well as 
pedagogically. The answer of Psychoanalysis to this 
question has proved to be inadequate, because it is only 
a rational paraphrase of the old Biblical explanation. 
We are supposed to have sexual difficulties because our 
religious education teaches that sexuality is **bad,” that 
is, it has made it a moral problem whereas originally it 
was a natural source of pleasure. But, as the study of 
primitive races shows, this is not so obvious as it seems 
from purely biological considerations. Indeed, the 
primitives furnish us with a grand example of the fact 
that even unrestricted sexuality becomes a moral prob- 
lem, exactly as we can observe it in our enlightened 
children. The primitives certainly do not separate, in 
our meaning, the function of pleasure and the function 
of procreation, but they act as if the latter did not 
exist at ail for the individual, which is true to their 
group-ideology. This group-ideology arises, however, 
from the belief in the soul, according to the original 
concept of which the individual is immortal and hence 
procreation in one’s own children is looked upon as a 
danger that threatens personal immortality. I believe 
that the deepest resistance to sexuality arises from the 
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claim of the species that directly threatens individual 
integrity. The child, who, as it were, begins at birth to 
sunder itself from the species and to develop its in- 
dividuality, feels sexuality first of all to be an inner 
claim of the species hostile to individuality and hence 
resists it. This leads as I have already stated elsewhere ‘ 
to an inner strife in the individual against sexuality, a 
conflict which arises necessarily and independently of 
external influences. This strife within is carried out by 
the individual in the same manner as in external strife, 
namely, by means of the will. For the will represents 
the individual energetically, it is psychologically syn- 
onymous with individual will. Sexuality is a kind of 
racial will forced upon the individual, the final accept- 
ance of which is made possible through the individual 
love choice, against which, however, the individual and 
the individual will are continually striving. In this 
strife between the individual will and the biologically 
given community ideology of the species we have before 
us the prototype of the educational problem with all its 
conflicts and difficulties. 

This means to say that the sexual problem necessarily 
provokes in the child itself the conflict inherent in all 
education between the individual will and the com- 
munity ideology, and indeed presents this conflict in 
its most hiunan form, because the sexual conflict is xini- 


1 Vfthrheit and Wirkltchkeic (Leipzig 1929). Chapter on Selbat und Ideal, 
(ctpectally p. 57). Portlier in tny book *'Scelenglaube und Paycholofie.** 
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versal and independent of the particular educational 
ideology characteristic of definite systems of civiliza- 
tion. Certainly also the specific ideology of any particu- 
lar civilization is influenced by the attitude taken 
towards the sexual problem. This is not only on account 
of the fundamental significance of the sexual life in it- 
self, but because in the individual’s attitude to it there 
is implied the mutual interplay of individual and col- 
lective ideology. In this sense the sexual education 
would be the educational problem par excellence. The 
application of this knowledge to pedagogic practice is, 
however, not so simple as it is imagined to be by the 
psychoanalytic educator, who has in mind chiefly the 
therapeutic and prophylactic effect of sexual enlight- 
enment. In relation to the positive constructive side 
that forms the real task of education, the sexual edu- 
cation signifies a radical attack on the fundamentals of 
all pedagogy and this, not prudery, explains the resist- 
ance against it. But first we must be clear as to whence 
this ''resistance” arises and for this we must understand 
what the very nature of sexual education signifies. 

These considerations are necessary not only for prac- 
tical reasons but so that we may be able to lay the 
foundation stone for a new educational ideology. This 
can only gradually be crystallized out of and following 
on the revolutionary advance of the psychoanalytic 
theory and its precipitate application to radical peda- 
gogic reforms. For the construction of ideologies con- 
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sists not in revolutionizing, but in the conscious elab- 
oration of the dangerous as well as the useful elements, 
which latter are naturally over-rated by the radicals. 
So the idea of sexual education gives the appearance of 
emancipating the individual and his impulse life from 
the chains of a religious and conventional morality; 
whereas its practical application in educational reforms 
is in fact not at all radical but conservative because it 
is not individual but collective. In that sexuality is first 
consciously and then officially made the subject of 
education, the idea of sexual enlightenment loses its 
individual-revolutionary character and necessarily be- 
comes — like every educational ideology — a represen- 
tative of the collective community will. This regular 
and necessary transformation of an individuates revolu- 
tionary ideas into the conservative ideology of the 
community encounters in the sexual problem quite 
peculiar difficulties. Not, perhaps, becavise sexuality is 
too individual, too personal, to be made into a com- 
munity ideology, but just the reverse, because in es- 
sence sexuahty is a collective phenomenon which the 
individual at all stages of civilization wants to individ- 
ualize, that is, control. This explains all sexual conflicts 
in the individual, from masturbation to the most varied 
perversions and perversities, above all the keeping secret 
of everything sexual by individuals as an expression of 
a personal tendency to individualize as much as pos- 
sible collective elements in it. On the other hand we 
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see the community at all times and under all circum- 
stances endeavouring to deprive the individual as far 
as possible through convention, law, and custom, of 
the arbitrary practice of sexuality. But the commu- 
nity’s every step in the direction of making the sexual 
life collective leads to new attempts at individualiza- 
tion which again bring forth community reactions. 

This everlasting armament of the individual against 
society, and vice versa, has hitherto been carried out 
chiefly in religious, social, economic, and lastly in edu- 
cational ideologies. In other words it has been a fight 
for belief, for race, for class, a conflict between the 
older and younger generations, certainly also a fight of 
the sexes against one another, in which each group 
wants to assert its individuality as against a bigger or 
stronger group, ultimately against humanity. What is 
most characteristic of the present educational struggle 
is that it seems to concentrate more and more around 
the sexual problem which contains in it the two irrec- 
oncilable antitheses of individual and species. One 
might express this figuratively thus, formerly the solu- 
tion of this difficult problem had been attempted in 
algebraic formula and now one attempts to solve it in 
terms of its real value. But it might easily happen that 
the calculation did not turn out as one expected be- 
cause one cannot correctly estimate the value of sex- 
uality. Psychoanalysis also is not free from this error, 
since from its medical standpoint and by reason of its 
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therapeutic attitude it has over-estimated the individ- 
ual pleasurable factor of sexuality rather than another 
more important factor. This other is the collective 
factor, which Freud valued only as a social inhibition 
(moral training) , not, however, as an element inherent 
in sexuality itself and characteristic for it. From this 
racial claim inherent in sexuality, arise all the individ- 
uaFs, resistances which Psychoanalysis has simply under- 
stood as the result of intimidation. 

However, if we consider the collective nature of 
sexuality and assign to it the position due, we recognize 
that the modern sexual education which seems to be so 
individualistic is really aspiring to exploit this collective 
character of sexuality in order to combat increasing 
individualization of it. Sex teaching as a subject of 
education with the admitted purpose of introducing 
sexual enlightenment into the curriculum of the 
schools would thus prove to be a grave interference 
with the individual’s personal freedom. As I have al- 
ready stated in an earlier work,^ there seems to be a 
peculiar inner connexion between the personality 
development and the development of sexuality, and in- 
deed, I believe chiefly because the sexual sphere had 
hitherto been exempt from educational influences. It 
remained the only domain which was surrendered to 
the individual, as it were, for self-education and 

^ Gcttaltucif ttnd Autdnick dcr Pertdnlichkeit. (Gcnctitchc Ptydbdkq^ md. 
Part, p. 6f and df. Wien und Ldpxif, 
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self-development, and the child reacts with open 
protest or with secret resistance to insure that this re- 
maining sphere shall not be withdrawn from self-ad- 
ministration and be ''socialized” like everything else. 
In spite of all infantile sexual curiosity and incessant 
questions, we cannot overlook the fact that the child 
does not want sexual education — as it does not want 
any kind of education — and refuses sexual enlighten- 
ment as unsatisfying. The more positive the enlighten- 
ment, the more is the child compelled to create its own 
private sexual ideology and sexual sphere where it can 
do as it likes in individual freedom, unhindered and un- 
influenced by adult educational tendencies. 

Even if sexual education were necessary as the last 
resort of the community from increasing individual- 
ism, we should not pretend that it is in the child’s in- 
terest but in the interest of the community represented 
by the educator. It seems to me that this threatening 
socialization of sexuality, indeed one might say com- 
munization of sexuality as implied in modern enlight- 
enment, is a necessary reaction of the community in its 
struggle for self-preservation against increasing in- 
dividualization. On the other hand I believe that the 
individual’s stronger inclination for sexual freedoin 
manifested in the increase of divorce, promiscuity, and 
perversions, is nothing but an individual reaction 
against the threatening invasion of the uprising sexual 
socialization which is implied in the modern ideology of 
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education. Another symptom of the same, deserves to 
be brought forward. Education actually begins at 
adolescence not only among the primitives, but also 
with the higher standing civilized races such as the 
Greeks and Romans, so that time and room are given 
for individual development and unfolding before the 
direct intervention of collective forces takes place. 
Modern psychologists would like education to begin 
as early as possible, which has been the case only in the 
religious systems of education of the Jews and Chris- 
tians. In these systems the individual is trained from 
the beginning to carry on and transmit a religious 
ideology that had been created for a self-protection 
only at a definite period and can fulfil this aim also only 
temporarily. Since man always needs and wants col- 
lective ideologies, the possibility for creating new ones 
must be permitted him when previous ones wear out. 
The earlier they are inoculated in the individual, the 
earlier will they also lose their value, and the more 
difficult will it be for man to replace these deeply 
rooted ideas with others. The sexual ideology of edu- 
cation as it may appear from the therapeutic and pro- 
phylactic viewpoint, thus signifies, not only an en- 
richment and necessary improvement of the present 
system of education, but it contains at the same time 
a completely new ideology of education altogether, 
which is marked by the systematic commimizing of 
the individual sex impulse. In this sense the modem 
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sex education is conservative, that is, however, anti- 
individualistic, and hence it may provoke a revolu- 
tionary protest from the individual, a protest that one 
cannot explain as a moral resistance alone. The fact 
that the demand for sexual enlightenment appears to 
be revolutionary is to be explained from the emphasis 
laid on the individual aspect of the sexual impulse by 
Psychoanalysis, which valued it therapeutically only 
as the individual’s source of pleasure. But the individ- 
ual’s struggle against the collective force of sexuality 
is as old as humanity and is repeated in every child in 
the well known sexual conflicts which can be avoided 
by no kind of education or explanation because they 
are inherent in the dualistic nature of the sexual im- 
pulse and of man himself as an ego and as part of the 
species. And the more parents and educators advocate 
from their collective attitude the sexual enlighten- 
ment of their children, the more (so experience has 
taught us) will the children themselves oppose this 
interference of society in their private lives. 


chapter Three 

THE TRAINING OF THE WILL 
AND EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT' 

To rear men is to lead them into 
the path of Recognition; where Will 
is evil, 

Lao-tse 

All education is fundamentally a training of the 
will. It is obviously so in the primitive systems of edu- 
cation, and, though less openly admitted, it is still so in 
all our modern methods of education. Indeed, all edu- 
cation is, in effect, a matter of somehow moulding the 
individual (whose most natural self-expression is the 
will) into a social and collective being. This is accom- 
plished partly by rousing or strengthening in him that 
which is common to humanity, partly by toning down 
that which is too individual, and finally by applying to, 
and imprinting on him, the positive community ideals 

^ This was given as a Lecture at the First International Congress for Mental 
Hygiene. Washington. May 19)0* and at the Mid- West Conference on Char- 
acter Deveh^unent, Chicago, Feb. 1930; printed in their Proceedings cnticlcd 
**The Child's Emot io ns" (TIm University of Chicago Press, 19)0). 
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and ideologies, such as religion, morality, knowledge, 
and technical skill, etc. In the primitive community the 
training of the will directly coincides with the ideolo- 
gies, in that the initiation rites, to a certain extent break 
the individual will and consciously use for that purpose 
the ideologies expressed in the myths and rites. In mod- 
ern education the same factors operate, but conform- 
ing to the changed cultural milieu they are valued dif- 
ferently, that is, pedagogically. The inculcation of the 
ideologies, the conscious intellectual acquisition of 
knowledge, is set up as the aim of education, and the 
training or breaking of the will is tolerated only as a 
means to this end. Hence also the two phases of educa- 
tion have become sharply separated; broadly speaking 
the training of the will takes place in the home, and the 
education of the intellect for which this home-training 
lays the foundation, takes place in the school. I need 
not here point out how extensively these two compet- 
ing spheres, the home and the school, intersect and over- 
lap each other in practical education and what difficul- 
ties arise for the child and for the educational aim from 
the necessarily imperfect co-operation of these two 
spheres. The school, with its colossal program for uni- 
formity, naturally wants to receive the child as far as 
possible prepared for its task; on the other hand the 
parents, being pre-occupied with the training of the 
child’s will within the small family group, expect in 
their turn considerable help from the school in the 
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difficulties unavoidably arising in the home. 

But education in the home not only differs from that 
in the school in relation to the ideology, in that the one 
is predominantly a negative form of will training, the 
other predominantly a positive group education; but 
in the conflicts and difficulties arising from this, there 
also come into play the emotional factors and affect- 
attitudes fundamental to these ideologies. For the par- 
ents, however much they may approve community or 
group education, yet emotionally want to transmit and 
immortalize their own individual self in their children. 
Whether this wish is manifestly egoistic or is rather in 
the nature of an ideal, it is in any case anti-social, al- 
though not necessarily in the bad sense of the word. In 
the school, there arises a twofold difficulty; not only 
does the community ideology represented by the school 
necessarily run counter to the parental wishes and 
leanings, but also this community ideology is unavoid- 
ably represented by an individual, the teacher , who 
again tries (although unconsciously) to imprint his or 
her own individual ideology — or, if one likes, his or her 
personality — on the child. The teachers as individuals 
have, so to say, their own ^parental ideology,” that is, 
they also want to make the child in their own image or 
according to their own ideal picture. Certainly the 
teacher is restricted in this tendency to a far greater 
degree than the real parents of the child, and indeed 
by two factors; first of all by the community ideology 
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which he oflScially represents and which through his 
special training for the scholastic profession has partly 
become his own ideology (his professional ideology) ; 
and secondly, by the community ideology of the school 
itself, in which the child besides being influenced by 
the teacher, is also influenced by comrades of the same 
age and with the same interests and sympathies. This, 
together with the individual-ideology of the pupil and 
the community-ideology of the teacher is in the same 
way pitted against that of the parents, so to say, as a 
child’s community ideology. 

‘ Without being able to enter here into a description 
or even estimation of all these various and unequal 
influences in the child’s life, I should like only to men- 
tion one point that is important for an understanding 
of the fundamental will problem. One might say that 
the parents are the natural educators of the child^s 
emotional life, and that the teacher is the educator 
ordained by the community for the systematic train- 
ing of the child’s understanding and intelligence. 
Since, however, these two spheres cannot in practice 
be separated at the school age, this view would scarcely 
have a pedagogic significance unless the parents realize 
this their task, and hence prepare themselves better for 
it. For the school in its age-long development of thou- 
sands of years, from the Rabbinical temple school to 
our modern school, has sprung up as a firmly erected 
system with conscious aims. The emotional training of 
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the will, on the other hand, was left to the parents’ arbi- 
trary judgment, certainly supported by religious tra- 
dition reaching its climax in the intervention of the 
church in the field of education. This religious influ- 
ence, in its systematic and purposeful aim, has eventu- 
ally become equal to that of state education. The criti- 
cal phase in which our education at present finds itself 
seems to be due to a slackening of the religious training 
of the will in favour of psychological training, which, 
according to its scientific nature, aspires to a similar 
systematic and conscious aim in the sphere of the pa- 
rental training of the impulses, as the school has tra- 
ditionally developed in relation to the intellectual 
training. Although, from the point of view of the 
school this could only be welcomed as an advance, since 
the school certainly could only gain if the child had 
gone through a period of systematic "discipline” of the 
impulse life before entering the real period of learning, 
yet from this new movement, new competitions and 
disputes have arisen between the home, the school, and 
above all the church, disputes which only gradually 
can be smoothed out and settled. 

In one point certainly one must admit that the op- 
ponents of this new reform in parental education are 
right. Nevertheless, they overlook the fact that their 
chief objection applies only to the present situation, 
and not to the nature of the thing itself. They have 
behind them tradition, thousands of years old, and the 
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experience gained from it; the spokesmen of the mod- 
ern movement on the other hand, have at most a couple 
of decades of new psychological orientation, and can 
offer neither a satisfying theoretical system nor any 
kind of reliable practical method. Indeed this whole 
field of impulse education in early childhood is for the 
moment like an educational laboratory, in which edu- 
cators are experimenting theoretically and practically 
in an aimless way that is certainly not always for the 
good of the child. Now one attempts to influence the 
child psychologically; again, to enlighten or to educate 
the parents; then again to reform the methods or to 
change the theories on which they are based. Even a 
combination of all these desperate attempts apparently 
does not lead to the desired result.* The novelty of our 
modern viewpoint, the relative suddenness with which 
the psychological impulse education is demanded in 
place of the collapsing religious ideology, the inexpe- 
rience of parents and psychologists in this new field, all 
this has obviously contributed to the confusion which 
for the moment reigns in the minds of the pedagogues 
and teachers of elementary classes, as well as in the 
nurseries at home. 

If we are to have a systematic and consciously di- 
rected education of the child’s impulses, we must first 
know and understand the child’s impulse life. Psychol- 

' Thomas; The Child to America, Behariour Problems and Proerami, New 
York, i9at. 
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ogy has this as its aim, an aim we are yet far from reach- 
ing today, yet when attained it will be the first real 
starting point of a new educational era. Psychoanaly- 
sis in this respect has made the first promising advance, 
but it has remained at a point round which an embit- 
tered and fruitless strife has been waging. From its 
study of the adult neurotic. Psychoanalysis has postu- 
lated the sexual impulse as the nucleus of the infantile 
impulse life, and hence declares sexual education to be 
the chief task of pedagogy in early childhood. The re- 
sistances against this view among parents and edu- 
cators are, however, not only emotional and moral, but 
are supported by the scientific arguments of other 
psychologists who have not approached the problem of 
the child’s impulse life from the standpoint of the 
adult neurotic. The first and hitherto strongest reac- 
tion against the Freudian "sexualization” of the child’s 
impulse life started from Alfred Adler and his school 
of individual psychology. Adler emphasized the sig- 
nificance of the will psychology in the child ; this was 
not new but a profitable point of departure. What was 
new was his concept of the will as an overcompensatory 
tendency for the adjustment of organic or psychical 
inferiority, which he assumes no child can escape in 
our cultural milieu. Also his method of interpreting 
this manifestation of will, though taken from Psycho- 
analysis, was new for educational ideology. He, how- 
ever, explained the manifestations of will not as a nat- 
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ural expression of the individuality but as an exagger- 
ated expression of a neurotic need for proving one’s 
superiority, and hence an obstacle in the path of social 
adjustment. His psychology has in common with the 
Freudian, the interpretation of the will, and indeed in 
the sense of a socially disturbing, and pedagogically 
undesirable manifestation of individuality. He differs 
from Frctid in that he recognizes and acknowledges 
the will as a strong factor in the child’s impulse life, 
whereas Freud gives a sexual interpretation to the man- 
ifestations of will without recognizing them for what 
they are. Adler follows Freud, in that he sees it neces- 
sary to interpret the will, although in the form of an 
ideology which originates from the sphere of will itself 
and thus specifies it as a will to power or superiority. 

The basis of the child’s psychical life, namely, the 
emotiom, is badly accounted for by both. For Freud, 
all emotions originate from the sexual sphere, an as- 
sumption that even if it is proved to be genetically 
correct, leaves unexplained precisely the essential char- 
acteristic of the emotional life, namely, its differentia- 
tions. For Adler, besides the so-called **feeling of inferi- 
ority” there is no other feeling of essential importance, 
since all other emotions can apparently just as easily be 
explained from the feeling of inferiority as, according 
to Freud, they can be from the sexual impulse. Even 
granted that we actually find explained in these two 
theories the source of our whole emotional life, I nuin- 
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tain that we still need a theory of the emotional life it- 
self in order to understand the manifold gradations of 
the emotions in the human psychical life. For both ex- 
planations, that of Freud and that of Adler, are caiisal, 
although the latter uses final explanations in order to 
interpret the phenomenon of will from the individual’s 
point of view. It seems to me, however, that we need 
another point of view in order to understand such an 
eminently dynamic sphere as that of the emotional life 
with its constantly changing attitudes and moods. 

Since we are not dealing here with a theory of the 
emotional life but with problems of education, on the 
ground of other experiences it may be stated that the 
therapeutic as well as the pedagogic experiments of 
the new generation of psychologists have taught us 
how inaccessible and difficult to influence the emo- 
tional sphere is. Just this very fact has led to the setting 
up of such simplifying theories, as those of Freud and 
Adler, with regard to the emotional life. Both theories 
are according to their own admission practically ori- 
ented; this was indeed an advantage over academic 
psychology, although it had considerable disadvan- 
tages. Freud’s psychology is primarily therapeutic, 
Adler’s doctrine, primarily pedagogic. In practice, 
however, every educator or therapeutist has finally to 
face the problem of the emotions, this the above men- 
tioned theories have handled from the practical side, 
without having had at their disposal a satisfactory 
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theory of the same. This necessity was proclaimed a 
virtue; but into this ideal picture of a scientific ap- 
proach, there has crept unnoticed a blemish that has 
become disastrous to the whole. In order to be able 
somehow to approach the dynamics of the emotional 
life it was necessary to schematize, as Freud did in his 
sexual psychology and Adler in his theory of inferior- 
ity. That would have been justifiable at least as a begin- 
ning and as a rough working hypothesis, if it had not 
led underneath to a falsification of the whole picture 
and hence of the whole problem. For soon one had for- 
gotten the purely practical need that had led to the 
simplification and a theory was evolved that postulated 
a similar simplicity of facts. This was possible, however, 
only by reason of a second and still more disastrous 
false conclusion ; namely, one had obtained a simplifica- 
tion of the complicated state of affairs, not through 
pure observation of facts but already by means of in- 
terpreting them. In other words, at the root of the 
practical-scientific standpoint of Psychoanalysis and 
Individual Psychology, there lies a presupposition, not 
a theory, but an ideology, and this is in both cases the 
old pedagogic ideology, thus the very same that these 
theories pretend to reform. 

The result was that the emotional life of the child, 
as of the adult, was not observed and hence remained 
no better understood than before: it was interpreted, 
and indeed for practical reasons which at the outset 
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were pedagogicaily and therapeutically justifiable. But 
the presupposition was that of the old pedagogic psy- 
chology which is primarily concerned not with under- 
standing but with changing the individual or some- 
thing in him because it is undesirable. Certainly we 
consider this as a part of the program of education, 
especially that part which concerns the early impulse 
life, yet it is no new factor, much less a modern factor 
in education. For early education, at least according to 
our present concept, ought first of all to develop the 
child’s given impulse disposition and not subject it to 
correction. Indeed, even when it appears to be in need 
of correction, we must ask ourselves the question 
whether we must not avoid too early an intervention 
just as much as too late. So the educational ideology of 
modern psychologists, proves to be as conventional as 
that of the old school of pedagogues; namely, it wants 
to guide, correct, and restrict the child’s early manifes- 
tations of will, and the rationalization of this bending 
of the will is now a psychological one, whereas the 
moral attitude has remained the same. 

This is obvious in relation to the problem of will 
which Freud interprets as sexual striving, Adler as 
striving for recognition; both interpret it with the ob- 
vious pedagogic tendency to restrict and to adjust the 
expressions of the individual will in these two spheres, 
to an average normal standard. Only this moral tend- 
ency is at present not justified by religious dogmas, but 
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is disguised in psychological terminology as therapeutic 
necessity and pedagogic expediency. This supposedly 
scientific ideology corresponds to the moralistic tend- 
ency in the parents, who consider the child^s emotional 
life, apart from the sphere in which it is manifested, as 
in itself undesirable and therefore not to be allowed 
expression. Had not a deeper study of the individual 
already taught us that the emotional life is extensively 
an expression of individual will, one could have drawn 
this conclusion from the affective repugnance that 
parents and educators feel towards all manifestations 
of emotion on the part of the child, as if they were 
obviously expressions of will. The psychoanalytic and 
the individual psychological formulation, that the 
sexual impulse or the striving for recognition is the 
source of the child’s emotional life, thus seems only a 
simplified psychological justification of the instinctive 
repugnance of parents and educators to the whole life 
of the emotions as a manifestation of the individual’s 
will. 

Actually all educational difficulties seem to be trace- 
able to a will conflict between child and educator, but 
this is not because the parents want to suppress the 
sexual impulse and the educator the child’s striving for 
power, but because such will conflicts are unavoidable 
where two people live together with one another. If 
one docs not force the child’s will, one can observe that 
the child itself tries to provoke sexual prohibitions 
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from the parents and in the sphere of will shows an 
inclination to devotion, even submission, which con- 
tradicts the theory of inferiority, as the desire for sex- 
ual prohibition contradicts the Freudian libido theory. 
If Adler, for example, explains this submission as 
merely a disguised method of achieving the will, yet in 
this finalistic schematization which explains every- 
thing teleologically, he overlooks the diversity of Na- 
ture, or at least one of the most important aspects of 
the human life that we conunonly call the emotional 
life in the narrower sense of the term. For even if his 
explanation should be ultimately correct, yet it ex- 
plains only what the child wants to attain, but not 
how or by what means he hopes to attain it. Psycho- 
logically, we are concerned with this feeling of sur- 
render, of submission, of obsequiousness. Granted that 
it stands in the service of the striving for recognition 
or of the sexual impulse, the question still remains, 
what is it, whence comes it, what causes the individual 
to achieve his sexual or self-seeking will tendency in 
this paradoxical way and what conditions and processes 
in his psychical life enable him to do this? These are the 
questions that a psychology of the emotions must 
first put to itself. Adler, however, has not even asked 
them and Freud, on the other hand, has answered them 
far too schematically and inadequately. Both were in- 
terested only in the tendency, the purpose, which the 
one saw in the social striving for recognition, the other 
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in the sexual striving for pleasure; but it has proved to 
be that there are not only strivings for powerlessness 
and pain, paradoxical as this may sound, but there are 
also emotional reactions which — independent of our 
own endeavours — are provoked in us by other persons 
and hence cannot have a final explanation in the Ad- 
lerian sense. But also Freud*s causal explanation, with 
its stressing of the genesis of the emotions, is inadequate 
because ultimately it is again finalistic, that is, it is 
valued only with reference to its pleasure or pain effect 
on the ego. However that may be, the emotions are the 
medium, through which another human being is able 
to influence us. That means that the essential factor in 
education is the emotional life, of which in essence we 
know so little; and the little we do know is anti- 
pedagogic in implication since it indicates that the 
emotional life is not to be explained in terms of cause 
and purpose and hence is not to be controlled. 

The former handling of the emotional life in educa- 
tion was relatively simple; one met the child’s emotions 
with one’s own feelings, that is, emotionally, without 
bothering about the origin and significance of the feel- 
ing itself, indeed without always accounting for its 
purpose and aim. This primitive method has succeeded 
fairly well these thousands of years, because feeling re- 
acts most of all to feeling, and is influenced by it. For 
in the moment when one wants to influence the child’s 
emotional development intelligently and not temper- 
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amentally, there results for the educator not only the 
obvious demand to control his own affects, but also the 
impossible demand to be able to measure out his emo- 
tions in doses. This homeopathic dosing is, however, im- 
possible in the emotional life and something foreign to 
its very nature, hence it would unfavourably influence 
the child’s emotional life, even if the educator could 
measure out his emotions. Generally the parents and 
educators give free rein to their emotional expressions 
towards the child, and this in and for itself would serve 
the purpose not only of unburdening their own but 
also of developing the child’s emotional life, if just as 
free an expression were allowed the child. The contrary 
however is the case, and this suppression of the emo- 
tions compels the child to seek other means of expres- 
sion, which are then considered by adults as childish 
naughtiness or faults, since their real source, the emo- 
tional development itself, is not understood. Children 
thus brought up will, when adult, either continue to 
suppress their emotions and, on this account, will re- 
fuse to tolerate any expression of emotion in their chil- 
dren, much less arouse it; or as a reaction to this sup- 
pression in childhood they will later exceed all bounds 
in emotional outbursts, but will allow no direct emo- 
tional reaction in the child to these. But if emotional 
suppression in the educator himself is just as harmful 
as an excess of emotion, and if measuring out the emo- 
tions in doses is impossible, the question is, then, what 
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shall the adult’s emotional life be in order to make pos- 
sible a sound emotional training in the child? 

This cardinal question of pedagogy seems to me 
answerable only in an unpedagogic way. Let the adult’s 
emotional life be what it will, his task as educator 
would be to accept the child’s emotional life as it de- 
velops from the individual and as a reaction to the 
parental emotional life. Certainly this does not mean 
that the child’s emotional life shall be completely free 
from control, but its true nature should be respected. 
The child cannot express affects of a definite kind and 
definite quantity at definite times, just to please the 
parents or educator, and these latter should know from 
their own experience how unreasonable such a demand 
would be. If it were not so, there would be no educa- 
tional problem, just as there would be no adult neurotic 
problems such as have recently made the question of 
education so urgent. As long as the child’s emotional 
expressions are felt by adults as disturbances (of their 
own emotional life) or in so far as they are provoked 
in the child only for the gratification of adults, there 
can be no free unfolding or development of emotion 
in the child. The essence of emotion consists in its 
spontaneity^ that is, however, in its qualitative, quanti- 
tative and temporal indeterminablenesSy and every 
educational attempt to influence it in one of these di- 
rections must fail, if its success is not to be at the cost 
of the whole emotional development. The emotions 
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cannot be educated, they can, however, be formed and 
influenced, but only by the model emotional life of the 
parents, using the term ''model” not in the sense of an 
ideal but of an example. In other words, one ought not 
to pay too much attention to isolated emotions and 
their affective manifestation, which certainly cannot 
always be worthy of the child’s imitation. But it is a 
question rather of the adult^s whole attitude to his 
emotional life as such, which the child senses and imi- 
tates in reacting to it. This attitude, evinced in a free 
expression of the emotions, should serve as a model ir- 
respective of whether the emotional manifestations 
are quantitatively, qualitatively or temporally desir- 
able or undesirable. In a word, a free natural expres- 
sion of emotion in the educator will also most easily 
stimulate such emotions in the child. One ought not 
therefore to fear an occasional unpedagogic manifesta- 
tion of affect, since with it one serves the higher educa- 
tional aim — the formation of the human being. We 
cannot beget only good, beautiful, noble and moderate 
emotions in the child; if the child is to have a human 
emotional life, then it will always be capable also of 
the ugly, ignoble and immoderate affects, and even 
these will always be more valuable from a human 
standpoint, than complete suppression of the affect, 
which would then find some outlet in other, not always 
beautiful ways. 

This leads us to the much discussed dienun that the 
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educator shall be consistent, a dictum that wc can only 
support from the psychological viewpoint. But this 
consistency, however good it may be as a principle of 
education, ought not to be artificially acquired if it is 
not to lose much of its pedagogic value. It should 
rather correspond to a spontaneous expression of one’s 
own personality which is consistent in being just that. 
If parents and educators are themselves as much as pos- 
sible in general, and also towards the child, then this 
will better enable the child to accept, develop, and ex- 
press its own self as it sees the parents also doing. This 
kind of personality-demonstration, however paradoxi- 
cal it may sound, will be the least likely to rob the child 
of its individuality because it least of all forces on the 
child the individuality of the parents or educator. The 
parents need not learn much for this, at most only to 
become a little freer themselves in their own emotional 
expression, without fearing that this would set the 
child a bad example. We do not yet know very much 
about the inheritance of physical dispositions and pe- 
culiarities, and the inheritance of peculiarities of char- 
acter in the child is still more problematical. Psycho- 
analysis has again clearly warned us that a large amount 
of compensation and counter-formation occurs in the 
building of the character, so that for example, a child 
may develop particularly well a peculiarity of char- 
acter just because the father was weak in this respect, 
even though the child had inherited the disposition to 
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this weakness but had been able to overcome it by com- 
pensation (Adler). 

How important is the parents' whole attitude to the 
emotional life as such (above all to their own), apart 
from isolated displays, is clearly shown in the essential 
difficulties we encounter in the early training of in- 
fants. These begin with the physical training of the 
suckling in cleanliness and regularity in its physical 
functions, in a word, with impulse education, which 
soon passes over into the training of the will in the 
narrower sense. But we already know from little ex- 
perience in sex education that it is not enough to be 
merely less prudish here, and not to suppress all man- 
ifestations of the sexual impulse, unless the educator's 
whole attitude to all the child's impulse manifestations 
is a freer one. For we have learnt that the child so reacts 
to the suppression of an impulse in a particular sphere 
as if every kind of impulse manifestation were forbid- 
den; so that, for example, the restrictions which may 
be necessary in relation to his physical functions can 
very easily be automatically transferred to manifesta- 
tions of the sexual impulse; and indeed not merely be- 
cause they are linked up with the same organ, but 
also because the child gets the impression that every 
kind of free impulse activity is forbidden or undesir- 
able. A further difficulty arises in the fact that the 
child very soon identifies the manifestations of im- 
pulse and the suppression of impulse with manifesta- 
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tions of the will and suppression of the will; as later 
on the child transfers the same conflict to the sphere of 
the emotions and there too allows only such manifes- 
tations as are pleasing to the parents, suppressing others. 
Certainly the suppression of feeling begins with the 
suppression of bad feelhigs, or such as are felt to be bad, 
and then encroaches upon the whole life of the emo- 
tions. 

Since we have not yet a theory of the emotional life, 
without which any real understanding of educational 
problems is impossible, wc can here only attempt to 
estimate the complicated relation between im pulse ^ 
willy and feelingy in its significance for the understand- 
ing of early childhood’s problems of education. In our 
cultural milieu the necessary regulation of childish 
impulse manifestations is a phase preceding education 
in the narrower sense, to be followed by the real train- 
ing of the will as a direct groundwork for school or 
formal instruction. The emotional life finds no place 
at all in this educational scheme; perhaps rightly so, 
because the community is primarily not interested in 
the individual’s possibilities of happiness but is only in- 
terested in the individual’s usefulness and fitness for the 
community. If the individual, besides fulfilling his^- 
cial functions, can still be personally happy, so much 
the better! But this possibility of happiness depends on 
his emotional life and like this, it is $0 to say, his private 
concern. Hence the natural educators of the emotional 
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life are the parents, as the emotional life in general is 
essentially a matter of the home, in a word, is a private 
concern. I believe it is this fact above all that parents 
should first comprehend and accept, rather than seek 
for specific advice in this or that difficult situation, 
which in turn may be more a matter for the profes- 
sional educator, psychologist, and therapeutist. Even 
with this changed attitude on the part of the parents, 
which is the first step towards the improvement of con- 
ditions, the emotional education will always be difficult 
enough. It will be so primarily because the education of 
the emotions is not education in the real sense of the 
word, as for example is the training of the impulses and 
the will, which consists mainly of guiding and forming 
given forces. The child brings into the world relatively 
strong impulses and develops them in the course of its 
natural growth; these fundamentally need only to be 
tamed and domesticated. On the other hand there de- 
velops with the impulse life and from its restrictions, 
the child’s own will which later contributes to the 
formation of his personality. The parents are mainly 
occupied with the training of this automatically de- 
veloping will which seems to afford them the greatest 
difficulties and hence they neglect the formation of the 
emotions. This however is fundamentally a new area- 
tion^ for the child brings into the world a relatively 
rudimentary emotional life, which it cannot further 
develop alone, out of itself, but only in relation to the 
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persons near to it. 

There is a very close psychological relation between 
the manifestation of the will and the emotions, the 
complete understanding of which has not yet been 
made quite accessible to us. It seems to me, however, 
that the training of the will cannot alone result by 
means of the parental counter-will, but takes place also 
by means of the emotional life or formation of the emo- 
tions. The simplest and best known example for this is 
the overcoming of childish stubbornness through love. 
I do not mean that only feelings can and should be used 
for the training of the will, but that the child's emo- 
tional life must be developed first from the sphere of 
will by influencing it in a certain way. As the love of 
the educator, for example, can overcome the child’s 
will, so the emotional life in the child itself must mod- 
ify the too aggressive manifestations of its own will, or, 
as we say, the child overcomes its own will out of love 
for the educator and gives up its will of its own accord 
without first being compelled to it. The psychological 
understanding of this process was hidden as long as 
we had only in mind the relation of the child to the 
educator and the duel of wills between the two. A 
worse or better attitude of the child will depend, how- 
ever, on its own ability to produce in itself an emotional 
manifestation instead of an expression of will. In the 
ideal case this is love, but also from reactions of regret, 
penitence, or guilt-feeling, good pedagogic effects may 
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be obtained. 

As to how this conversion of will into feeling takes 
place in the child itself, we know very little; it seems 
only that the child strives against the formation of 
feeling because it prefers impulse and will reactions as 
the simpler and more pleasurable. That this conversion 
is stimulated in the child by the influence of the paren- 
tal emotional life and by means of their emotional 
manifestations, seems to me beyond question, for the 
emotional life must, as we said, first be aroused, then 
developed. But it seems to me just as certain that sex is 
not the only source of the emotional life, as Freud has 
assumed, indeed in general it might be considered less 
as a source than as an outlet for emotions, but at least 
it has both functions. Sex can arouse feeling in an indi- 
vidual, as well as serve as a diversion and an outlet for 
feelings aroused in the individual from other sources. 
Only when it fulfils this latter function, namely that 
of discharging emotion, is it complete and satisfying 
also in the emotional sense, for the essence of feeling, as 
I have already elsewhere mentioned,' consists of the 
union of the ego with the Thou, of the individual with 
his fellow men, in the broadest sense, with the commu- 
nity. But since in the child, sexual expression can nat- 
urally be only autoerotic, so in his case the sexual sphere 
is more favourable for the formation of emotion than 

* Entwicklung tmd AtmJruck dcr Pendnlicbkeic (Chapter. Fuhlcn, und 
Vcrlcugnuaf) . Leipzig end Vita, ipzt, p. 7s 
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for an outlet for emotion, because the sexual tension 
remains in the ego and is transformed there into emo- 
tion. Only in so far as the sexual impulse is an expres- 
sion of will, can it be as such also a direct source of emo- 
tion, especially when this manifestation of will is 
inhibited. 

We cannot here avoid touching upon the psychology 
of the emotions^ without the understanding of which 
we cannot otherwise proceed. The primitive impulse 
life itself, according to its very nature, tends to motor 
discharge, which results in the feeling of gratification. 
Every impulse excitation naturally passes through the 
two phases of tension and discharge, which the ego on 
the whole experiences as pain and pleasure. But only at 
a further stage of development do we speak of the 
emotional life in the real sense of the word. Here again 
we find the two characteristics of pain-tension and 
pleasure-discharge, but yet the accentuation is differ- 
ent from that in the impulse life. Whereas the impulse 
according to its nature compels an outlet and passes 
through the stage of tension, so to say, only unwill- 
ingly, the essence of the emotion consists of just the re- 
verse, namely, in wanting to preserve the tension, to 
prolong the pleasure phase, and hence emotion forces a 
relaxation of tension only as an expedient, when the 
tension becomes unbearable. Certainly this distinction 
concerns only the extreme types of impulsive and emo- 
tional individuals, whereas the degree in which they are 
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combined in the individual varies in different cases. 
There are people, the so-called impulsive types, whose 
emotional life is regulated according to the impulse life, 
that is, presses towards immediate discharge; whereas 
another type’s reactions in his impulse manifestations 
will again be too emotional, that is, delayed. In any case 
from this theoretical discrimination we conclude that 
the emoiiotial life corresponds^ so to say, to an inhibited 
or dammed -up impulse life. The damming up, however, 
does not necessarily follow by reason of external inhi- 
bition of the impulse; it may also result from an inner 
pressure,* since the blocking of the impulse into emo- 
tion under certain conditions is more pleasurable than 
motor discharge or at least is preferred by one part of 
the ego. The foundation for this experience may be 
laid in an external impulse-inhibition in childhood, but 
the individual soon learns to make use of this impulse 
inhibition for the ego, which leads to the formation of 
emotion. 

I The factor in our psychical life that makes this pos- 
sible for the child is the will, which in this way turns 
the forced impulse inhibition into a willed formation 
of emotion and so out of pain gains pleasure. The real 
emotional life, as a subjective impulse life independent 
of external outlet, is thus possible only at the stage of 
the formation of will which we must now consider 

' Thu viewpoint of inner impulK tnbibiiion, I b«Te already expresaed in **Dcr 
Kimstler** 
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more closely. Since this is one of the most difficult 
problems of the whole of psychology, we cannot ex- 
pect a full explanation within the compass of these 
arguments. But so much may yet be said, that the will, 
which is manifested in the child as an expression of his 
individuality, originates in the impulse sphere. Only, in 
contrast to the emotional life, the will as we understand 
it must also have another genesis and function. Now it 
seems to me that the leill is an impulse, positively and 
actively placed in the service of the ego, and not a 
blocked impulse, as is the emotion. In other words, the 
development of the will proceeds parallel to the sub- 
jection of the impulse life originally dominating the 
individual, but now under the dominance of the ego. 
The beginning of this process is clearly manifested in 
the ability of the child to control its bodily functions 
at will. This necessary physical training thus proves to 
be not only the individual’s restriction of the impulse 
through education, but also the strongest factor of 
early childhood’s formation of will, the result of which 
represents for the child a pleasurable victory over the 
racial impulse life, in so far as he is in the position to 
value it as his own achievement, and not consider it as 
a compulsion of education. The will thus corresponds 
to an ego-impulse strengthened through education. 
Hence we might designate the will as individual im- 
pulse because it strives for the control of the whole 
impulse life by one’s own self; an aim which also the 
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impulseiorms the motive of action. In the extreme case, 
this is the already mentioned impulsive type, who acts, 
however, not according to the need of the impulse but 
according to the need of the emotion, which he desires 
to gratify impulsively, that is, without delay. The com- 
munity expects, however, that a well-adjusted adult 
will act neither purely impulsively nor purely emotion- 
ally, but intelligently. But since conduct or action must 
naturally make use of physical means of expression one 
might designate the desired result of will training 
which includes impulse domination and suppression of 
the emotions as a process opposed to the instinctive 
forces; the aim of education is thus opposed to the nat- 
ural way of the individual’s action, in that it aims at 
the individual’s action being motivated by thought, 
which should first stimulate the will and then mobilize 
the impulse to carry it out. In this utilitarian method 
the emotional sphere seems almost excluded, whereas in 
the love life, on the other hand, we expect purely emo- 
tional behaviour and condemn both the utilitarian at- 
titude and the purely impulsive action. Here again it is 
clearly evident, that the two spheres of the individual’s 
inner life, divided in childhood between the home and 
the school, are necessarily forced to remain more or less 
separated throughout the individual’s entire life. In the 
adult we see this resulting in the conflict popularly 
known as the struggle between love and career, which 
fundamentally is again the conflict between the im- 
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pulsive-emotional self and the moral-intellectual self, 
ordinarily represented in the family life and the work 
respectively. 

But the love life with its mixture of impulsive, 
willed, emotional, and purposeful action, shows us only 
too clearly how impossible is the one-sided motivation 
of our actions, toward which all education fundamen- 
tally aims. We have also experienced how difficult it is 
to investigate the motives of a definite action, since the 
same action may spring from different kinds of stimuli 
and hence may also have the most varied psychical ef- 
fects. Let us take for example the sex act itself; it may 
be a substitute for emotional expression as well as an 
expression of the same, just as it may serve the achieve- 
ment of will or the submission of will (surrender). In 
the ideal case it signifies all these, but we know very 
well that the ideal case — here as elsewhere — is not the 
rule, and that the predominance of one or other com- 
ponent may lead to all kinds of difficulties and conflicts. 
This sufficiently complicated state of affairs becomes 
still more intricate when we consider that the human 
emotional life not only arises from the impulsive ego, 
but is fed also from another source which we might 
designate the moral ego. Psychoanalysis in its endeavour 
to derive all feelings from the sexual impulse, has neg- 
lected this source, although Freud was later on com- 
pelled to a partial recognition of it, whereas Adler now 
includes it in his concept of **social feeling.” In the 
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morally educated and ethically adjusted htunan being, 
not only are individual impulses operative as motives of 
action, feeling and thought, but the collective element 
also is operative as manifested religiously or socially. 
This pedagogically important source of the emotional 
life has hitherto been studied still less than its impulse 
side, so that our educational understanding shows great 
gaps from the standpoint of collective psychology. 

A greater pedagogic understanding cannot alone re- 
sult from a deeper insight into the nature, abilities and 
needs of the child as an individual, but it must also lead 
to a clearer formulation of the real task of education 
and to a keener knowledge of its limiutions. Often 
enough we find that a better understanding of the child 
or of a definite situation makes the task of the educator 
more difficult if not impossible; similarly as the crim- 
inologist is more confused than helped when he learns 
to understand the psychical motives in the criminal. 
Ftn* all understanding leads rather to tolerance than to 
action and without action we cannot proceed in the 
education of the child or in dealing with anti-social 
individuals. The new psychological understanding of 
the child’s emotional life presents the educator widt 
new difficult tasks which formerly did not exist at all 
in pedagogy. The educator may have a very clear un- 
derstanding of an undearable action of the child’s and 
yet be obliged to act item a purely pedagogic point of 
view as if he undmtood nothing of the psychdogical 
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motivation. In a certain sense this is only right; for the 
educator is not concerned with the psychological mo- 
tivation of good or desirable actions. If he were, he 
would often find to his astonishment, that good actions 
arise from motives which he must condemn and on tlw 
other hand that an evil act can spring from very good, 
in themselves praiseworthy, motives. In a word, since 
pedagogy miist have as its aim a definite mode of action, 
the motivation is left to the individual, and is ques- 
tioned only in the case of an imdesirable action. The 
motivation by the impulse, will, or emotion, that is 
behind the action is, so to say, the private concern of 
the individual, and the increasing separation of these 
two spheres has to a large extent also become the source 
of our conflicts. If modem psychology and especially 
Psychoanalysis, now investigates not only the mental 
attitude, as the church has done, but also the impulsive 
and emotional motivation ( the so-called Unconscious) , 
it will naturally incline to a radical revaluation of all 
educational valties, which fundamentally is the same 
thing as substituting psychological understanding for 
education, instead of applying it within the confines 
of education. This use, however, can, after what we 
have said, be only a very limited one since a further ap- 
^katkm wotild necessarily lead to the psychdogy of 
motives which would be anti-pedagogic in effect. 

Here we must allude to a general principle of cogni- 
tion, which reomtly has beccnae of great importance 
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in the whole field of mental science and in psychology 
in particular. This is the concept that a real under- 
standing is possible only from a valuation of the total 
situation and not by observation of isolated phenom- 
ena, however correct they may be. This principle, how- 
ever, does not seem to be valid for practical action, 
which is more likely to succeed when one restricts one- 
self to a detail. In any case we know also from the his- 
tory of science, that technical inventions of great 
practical bearing have been made on the foundation of 
inadequate theories. However that may be, in the 
handling of people, especially in education, a total com- 
prehension — ^in so far as it is possible for us today — can 
doubtless further understanding, but will necessarily 
inhibit the actUm of the pedagogues. This again should 
(Mily emphasize the fundamental difference between 
the ideal of knowledge and that of practicability and 
warn w against applying a principle from one of these 
^Iwres to the other. This may sound pessimistic, if one 
expects from psychology a solution of all difBculties as 
one had hitiierto expected from religion. Psychology, 
differing from religion, is individualistic, and hence 
can be of use only indirectly in all matters of social wel- 
fare, especially in education. We can apply psychok^ 
ttul psychdogical insight directly only to oursdlves; 
this is difficult en(»igh but it may become indirectly ef- 
fective in our social life with others and in our rdathm 
to our nearest. But what we want to do, eq>ecialiy wiffi 
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our children, is to apply our psychology directly to 
them instead of to ourselves. This fault of projection 
is inherent in education for in its striving to establish 
one uniform type alone it aims at immortality through 
the preservation of that type, but at the same time the 
educator involimtarily and unconsciously brings about 
an increasing individualization and idealization in the 
sense of his personal interests. So education will always 
remain training of the will, that is, restriction of the 
personal and individual in favour of the race with its 
unchanging collectivity and its changing ideals — ^irre- 
spective of what community ideology is at the moment 
in power, or of the prevailing rationalization of this 
educational task, whether religious, as.it formerly was, 
or psychological, as it is today. 




chapter Four 

THE COMMUNITY IDEOLOGY 
AND INDIVIDUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

It is now our task to put the 
Community in place of the Deity. 

Durkheim ^ 

When we said that all education is fundamentally a 
training of the will, this obviously relates only to the 
purely psychological side of the problem such as we 
have just described. For the means that are used in this 
training of the will change according to the age and 
civilization, in other words, according to the prevailing 
ideologies at different times. At one time it may be a 
spiritual ideology as among the primitives, or a religious 
one as among the Eastern civilizations, or a humanistic, 
as among the Greeks, or a poUtical ideology as most 
clearly represented by the Roman Empire, or finally, 
a mechanistic-economic ideology as that of our own 
age. Naturally, all these ideologies are more or less de- 
pendent on real factors as manifested in difierent forms 

* Education *t So ci olotic, Farit, iRaa, p. lao. 

9 * 
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of society determined by environment and historical 
development. How that which we call an ideology 
arises out of all these elements cannot be discussed here, 
although some light ‘ may be thrown on the problem 
in the course of the following discussions, but, briefly, 
we may say that an ideology arises from the absorption 
of all the given elements by the individuals living un- 
der their influence. Among these individuals there are 
some who elaborate and work up these factors enforced 
by the community into a freely accepted development. 
An ideology thus seems to arise from the combination 
and intermingling of a few natural collective elements 
with individually determined aspirations and ideak; it 
is, so to speak, the individual’s answer to that which is 
given, simultaneously admitted, accepted, modified 
and idealized. But it is not an answer that is given once 
and for ever, but one that has to be continually re- 
newed and altered since the ideology in its practical 
effects, again in its turn, constantly influences and 
modifies that which is given. In spite of the significant 
individual influence on the development of the ideol- 
ogy, yet we may rightly speak of community ideologies, 
for it is only by taking over the collective elements — 
however primitive they may be— on the one hand, and 
only by the reciprocal absorption of the individually 
modified collectivity by society, on the other hand, that 

^ Gxaptfe with this the thoroagb>goiiig study of K«rl Mmmb ttm , **ldMlogk 
oad Utopic,** Bonn, lysy. 
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constitutes the real essence of the ideological in the 
sense we are dealing with here. 

In spite of the permeation of the collective and the 
individual in every ideology, yet there are ideologists 
who have more of the collective character and others in 
whom the individual element predominates. We can al- 
ready see here in what decisive way the prevailing ideol- 
ogy must influence education, the very nature of which 
consists of inculcating the individual with collective 
ideas and values. This is best illustrated by taking the 
two extreme methods of education used by primitive 
and modern pedagogues and comparing them in rela- 
tion to their respective ideologies. It would then seem 
that religion, the educational means of primitive civil- 
ization, is almost an entirely collective ideology, 
whereas the essential educational means of our time, 
psychology, is a fundamentally individual ideology. 
The two-sidedness of every ideology that mutually 
elaborates the collective and the individual, manifests 
itself in the predominance of the one or the other factor 
respectively. Religion, according to the agreement of 
recent investigators, having arisen fundamentally as a 
collective ideology, almost as a symbol of social struc- 
tiire, finally reaches its climax in the idea of God who 
in this sense becomes an individual representative of the 
community, so to speak, a personification of the same. 
On the other hand, psychology, the most individual 
ideology that we know, tends in our time more and 
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more towards a "community-psychology” as mani- 
fested in the application of individual psychological 
viewpoints to collective phenomena like masses, groups 
and so forth (social psychology). Thus we see this 
process of the intermingling of the collective and the 
individual, not only co-operating in the origin of every 
ideology, but continuing in its development and indeed 
in such a way that the more collective ideologies, which 
characterize the more primitive ages, tend towards in- 
dividualization, whereas the more individual ideologies 
of the higher civilizations tend to conununization. 

This balancing tendency, however, goes parallel to 
a phenomenon that relates to the abstract and concrete 
aspects of the ideology. The increasing individualiza- 
tion of the collective ideologies at the same time also 
corresponds to an increasing concretion of the original 
abstract ideology; whilst the increasing communiza- 
tion of an individual ideology inclines to abstraction. 
Again we see this most clearly in religion on the one 
hand, and in psychology on the other. Religion was 
originally collective and abstract, that is, purely spirit- 
ual. This is shown in the earliest stage of the totemistic 
belief in a soul-spirit, and only in its further develop- 
ment was God represented in concrete individual form 
in sculpture and carving, till finally it has become pic- 
tured in our children’s idea of God as a humanized St. 
Nicholas. On the other hand, psychology which began 
as concrete natural science of the individual has tpday 
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again become entangled in philosophic speculation con- 
cerning the group soul and collective consciousness 
which is no less abstract than the primitives’ spiritual- 
istic belief in the soul.^ At the same time, however, 
the application of individual psychological viewpoints 
to ethno-psychological problems has thrown much 
new light on these, although sociologists and ethnolo- 
gists have recently objected to seeing collective phe- 
nomena of social and racial psychology reduced to the 
psychology of the individual.® But also the psychology 
of the individual has been enriched by interest in col- 
lective viewpoints, and this has been the chief merit of 
the Zurich psychoanalytic school under the leadership 
of Jung. This phase of the mutual application of in- 
dividual and collective psychology seems to give way 
today again to a more rigid separation of the two 
spheres, as precisely through their mutual influence on 
one another, also their differences have more sharply 
developed. For the collective is indeed more primitive 
than the individual, yet does not seem quite to coin- 
cide with the primitive in the individual (as Le Bon 
and also Freud assume) , but is essentially different from 
it as particularly Jung has recently maintained. Hence 
one cannot explain collective phenomena — as Freud 

^ See tlie critical ninrtf by Gtrinn’J Lebmgnn, Das KoUekttvbewustsseiii 
(Berlin, 191S). 

*Tbc best critical surrey of the present situation of this problem which is 
ripe for a new orienutkm of social psychology, is gircn by A. £. IT. Burgess, 
Frof. of SociolcHEy at the Unirertity of Chicago, in his article entitled 'The 
Cultural Approach to the Study of Personality (Mental Hygiene. April ty)o). 
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for example has attempted to do — from the primitive 
mind of the individual and causally trace them back 
only to reality; just as little as one can understand irra- 
tional characteristics in the individual of today simply 
as the remains of old collective ideologies, as Jung has 
done. In both cases there must appear in the place of 
a schematic application of the one principle to the other 
sphere, a consideration of the mutual permeation of 
the two spheres, of which now the one, now the other 
predominates and yet somehow fundamentally remain 
incompatible. 

If we now return to our actual theme, namely the 
part which the ideology plays as means of education, 
we must first of all be aware of the fact that the differ- 
ent ideologies are of different value in relation to their 
pedagogic significance. Experience seems to give clear 
evidence of the fact that an ideology possesses greater 
pedagogic value the more collective qualities it con- 
tains. The paradox in this is only, that these collective 
ideologies are also more abstract and in spite of it seem 
to possess greater pedagogic value than the concrete 
individual ideologies. If we again compare the two 
extremes, religion and psychology, there is no doubt 
that religion for thousands of years has supplied the 
most powerful and effective, even at times the only 
means of education, although in its ideology it has been 
purely abstract, though in its rites rather concrete. 
On the other hand, at least according to experience 
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hitherto, it seems certain that psychology has relatively 
little ideological value to o£Fer as a means of education. 
This is not only a consequence of its relative newness 
(in contrast to religion), but is fundamental to its 
nature as a concrete individualistic ideology. 

In discussing the educational problem, we have 
sharply defined its aim already dealt with, from the 
means given in its ideology and from the content of 
education itself. If we now turn to the content which 
is equally determined by the naturally given and ide- 
ologically created factors, we shall notice that a close, 
although diversified relationship exists between the ide- 
ology as a means of education and the content of edu- 
cation. Again it is the case, that the collective ideolo- 
gies, the prototype for which we have taken to be 
religion, have supplied much more material for the con- 
tent of education than the more individual ideologies 
like psychology which is essentially structural. Thus 
religion, as we have already shown in the primitive 
initiation rites of the boys, was not only the means of 
education but at the same time it supplied its most 
essential content. "We already notice the same tendency 
today in regard to the psychological educational ide- 
<dogy, namely, that it is used not only as a means for 
education but gradually it is becoming the content of 
the same; not only in the particular form of sexual 
educati<m whereby — as stated — ^the sexual instinct is 
tnuned and at the same time sexual instruction is given ; 
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but also with regard to the whole psychological ide- 
ology itself, that not only guides the educator but also 
is already given to the child as a subject to be learned.* 
Thus psychology appears in the educational system in 
place of religion or must be made into an ideology of 
equal value with religion since the very essence of any 
effective ideology consists in being believed in by all. 

Whereas at the beginning we asked ourselves from 
the therapeutic view-point what was wrong with edu- 
cation, now in view of the religious education which 
after all has created our civilization, we must ask how 
was this achievement possible? With regard to the 
above mentioned collective value of religion, we can 
answer this question satisfactorily. However strange it 
may sound to us today the child is fundamentally a col- 
lective being and indeed to a far greater degree than is 
the case with the adult who, in spite of social ties, 
strengthens his individuality in the course of his life and 
also protects himself against social influences. This in- 
dividuality develops in the child partly by reason of his 
natural growth, partly as a reaction against the uni- 
forming pressure of the community, whereas that 
which is collective in the child, or, better, the child as a 
collective being, would be stunted if collective ideolo- 

^ The well known American child Pfjrchiatrift Lawson G. Lowry describes as 
one of his most impressive experiences the participation in a meeting of i3*year* 
old boys in a Viennese school. The boya exfdained their own behaviour and that 
of others in psychological terminology in order to find ways and means of 
making it socially acceptable and at the same time individually gratifying. 
(Mental Hygseae, July 19^9). 
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gies were not given to him from without. This ide- 
ological nourishment is just as necessary for the con- 
struction and development of the collective element in 
the child as the physical nourishment is to the con- 
struction and development of the physical ego. This, 
and not religious dogmatism or fanaticism, is the rea- 
son why in civilizations with religious ideologies, the 
child’s nurturing in the faith begins so early. Certainly 
this is valid only for civilized races of a higher culture 
among whom this early religious training has to para- 
lyse collectively precisely the later influence of the 
more individualistic professional training. In simple 
words, the Jew or the Christ had first to become Jew 
or Christ and also remain so, before he could be crafts- 
man, farmer, civil-servant, or whatever else he was in 
his profession. In civilizations with more individualistic 
and concrete ideologies, as ours of the present day, it 
is seemingly the reverse; the individual’s social value is 
estimated above all according to his professional ability 
to achieve, although differences of creed or nationaUty, 
however, are now only used as a means of depreciating 
the value of professional competitors. 

Also where religion coincided — as it did in all pre- 
Christian civilizations — ^with the nation and the state 
(or whatever else may have been the collective stand- 
ard) , yet the individual, through being received into 
the religious community, became a member of a bigger 
and higher union than jtist the purely social one. 



The Conununity Ideology loi 

Christianity for the first time materialized this hyper- 
collective character of the religious, in that it created 
a world religion which embraced many nationalities 
without demanding the renunciation of their char- 
acteristics. This was possible, however, only by strain- 
ing the religious ideology beyond its capacity. For 
religion under primitive conditions, as also under na- 
tional civilizations, had the one purpose of making the 
individual the soul-bearer to the community and 
thereby guaranteeing the immortality of the tribe or 
race and with it that of individuals as such. A world 
religion such as Christianity, is, however, not perma- 
nently able to fulfil the national ideal of religion, as 
shown in the religious wars of the Middle Ages, as well 
as in the World War also, where those professing the 
same creed fought against each other for their national 
preservation. 

From this it follows that the individual is not only 
socially restricted, but that also the collective element 
has its limits beyond which it cannot be expanded 
without again provoking individual reactions against 
an exaggerated collectivity. These reactions may start 
from- separate individuals or also from small groups 
which may be likened to individuals, in comparison to 
larger groups. Hence these reactions are also concrete 
— often enough too concrete — ^but this is quite com- 
prehensible in view of their individual character on 
the one hand, and the all-embracing abstraction of 
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hyper-collectivity on the other hand. The religious 
ideology thus cannot be expanded beyond a certain 
limit, because then the abstraction becomes incom- 
prehensible for individuals and hence insignificant. At 
this juncture, humanism springs up to replace the 
super-ideology of a world religion no longer equal to 
its task. Here lies the reason why the humanistic ideal 
of education could and must follow the religious, na- 
tional ideal. But also this world ideology of Humanism 
that blossomed in the eighteenth century, was soon 
supplanted by smaller group interests that finally de- 
veloped into a class war within the different nationali- 
ties, a state of affairs characteristic of the nineteenth 
century. The World War may be comprehended as a 
reaction to this, for at least it temporarily united the 
different nations — indeed even produced larger coali- 
tions — and in its after effects there is even a tendency 
towards the humanistic ideal of the brotherhood of 
man. Besides, this International Struggle has highly 
intensified the previo\isly existing individualism which 
had been submerged during the War. The result of 
this begins to be felt at the present time in the psy- 
chological educational ideology. 

When we said before that the child is fundamentally 
a collective being, in so far as he is the representative 
of the species and guarantees its continuity, yet we 
see that modem education emphasizes in him more and 
more the personal, the individual — ^which, moreover. 
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expands with growth and maturity — ^instead of cul- 
tivating the collective in him, as religious education 
in the best sense of the word had done. The psychologi- 
cal ideology of education more and more isolates the 
child first from his family, then from the group, in 
that it emphasizes the child’s own personality and con- 
siders and values his individual problems from his own 
point of view. One may, like Adler in his Individual 
Psychology, preach as the ideal, the adjustment to the 
community, yet one preaches to deaf ears, for accord- 
ing to its very nature the psychological ideology is 
individualistic, and cannot become collective by mere 
catch words. As already mentioned, the only collec- 
tive force that I can see in the modern program of 
education is the sexual education, although paradox- 
ically only its individualistic factor has been empha- 
sized, and not the collective one. We now understand 
better how this might have happened, and why it had 
to happen. According to its very nature, the sexual 
ideology includes the two spheres of the individual 
and the collective, but its ideological development 
(presented by me elsewhere) ‘ leads away from the 
spiritual soul-belief of collective communities to the 
materialistic sensuahty of the modern individual. 
Sexual education is now, as already stated, an attack 
of the community on the individual in the sense of 
utilizing the collective forces lying in sexuality, as 
^ ''SadcagUsbc md Pkycholotic*** 
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against the individual forces. Thus unfortunately, it 
turns out that the only collective factor in modern 
education is so conditioned that the individual has to 
defend himself to the utmost against the exploitation 
of sexuality for racial purposes by the community. 

But here another point of view gains prevalence and 
one that concerns the gradual decay or dying away of 
ideologies, in a word, their destiny in the sense of their 
ascendency or descendency, respectively. From the 
study of folklore and legends, the idea is familiar to 
us that the depreciated forms of religious belief and 
thought are gradually given up by adults and — ^like 
obsolete tools and weapons — are banished to the nurs- 
eries for playthings. Indeed the children get things 
that are also still in use for toys, but this forms a part 
of education as a preparation for actual life. But actual 
play and joy, psychologically speaking, emotional 
gratification, are given to the children by the old su- 
perstitious traditions and the objects that we call play- 
things associated with them. It seems perhaps to be 
the same with already stated ideologies, that is, they 
serve in the nurseries for educational purposes when 
they have lost their value for adults or at least when 
they can no longer be fully appreciated. The child’s 
systematic religious education seems historically to 
begin with the collapse of the Jewish state, where we 
see a wandering, homeless Nation compelled to pre- 
serve its ideology without the corresponding social 
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structure. Since this collective ideology has nothing 
concrete on which it rests and in which the individuals 
can actually "feel” themselves members of a whole, 
the ideology itself has to be built up all the stronger in 
each individual. This process corresponds to an at- 
tempt to buM up a collectivity from the individual 
whereas generally it is the reverse, the individuals ob- 
jectify their own collectivity into ideologies and make 
them concrete. As a coimter-balance to these lacking 
facts of a homeland and a national state, the Jews 
seem to be the first to produce a very concrete sexual 
ideology. With other civilized races the sexual ideology 
only gradually forced its way against the resistance 
to giving up the original abstract soul-ideology ‘ 
which never existed among the Jews. But at the same 
time for the purpose of the religious education of the 
individual who had to support the abstract collective 
ideology the Jews produced a very concrete institu- 
tion, namely the school, which for them, so to say, re- 
placed the state and not only, as among ourselves, 
prepared for it. And although our schools too have 
prestimably sprung from the Jewish temple teaching 
and have got other functions, yet the essence of 
the school has remained fundamentally the same. It 

^ Ernst Krieck has elaborated in a masterly way, in his profound work en- 
titled **Die Btldungstysteme der ICultervdlker*' (Leipzig, 1927) (sec especially 
page 97 ff.), the idea of the development of schocding from the duty implied tn 
Deuteronomy to teach. He traced the development of the elemenury school 
from the old Rabbinical instruction in the synagogues, where elementary schoob 
were formed as lower grades of the synagogties, to the fim century b. c. 
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consists, namely, of the establishment — or rather re- 
establishment — of a small, easily surveyed community 
with a strong feeling of fellowship among the pupils, 
and a twofold attitude to the teacher corresponding 
to that of their loved and feared God. 

If we compare this original function of the school 
with the change it has since undergone, it would ap- 
pear as if the most important difference between the 
Jewish Temple school and our teaching is that the 
former was a substitute for a social ideology which in 
reality was missing, the latter is a preparation for the 
social ideology prevailing at the time. This also ex- 
plains why the Jewish instruction was soon lost in ab- 
stract speculation, whereas our school education took 
on more and more concrete features and practical 
aims. But at the moment when we introduce the 
psychological ideology into our school system, the 
picture changes. For it is not a question of psychology 
being taught along with many other subjects, but 
rather of the psychological attitude of teachers and 
parents who are compelled to transmit this, their psy- 
chological attitude, to the child in order to inoculate 
him with their own psychological ideology. But at the 
same time we are confronted with the same difficulty 
that we have previously mentioned in reference to a 
too abstract religious ideology; only in the case of the 
psychological ideology this difficulty cannot be re- 
moved by the same means as with the religious ideol- 
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ogy. First of all because, in religion it is a matter of a 
collective ideology, in Psychology it is a matter of an 
individual ideology. Hence, psychology, which has re- 
placed religion individually, has proved to be unsuit- 
able as a collective ideology, and the psychological pro- 
gram of education represents an attempt on the part 
of the community to make psychology a collective 
ideology, when it is an individual one. This attempt, 
however, cannot succeed here even as far as it did in 
religion. For the mere fact that each individual "learns” 
the psychological ideology which he can only absorb 
individually does not produce a collective ideology; 
this is something other than the sum total of Individual- 
Ideologies, even when these are similar to one another; 
just as the individuals themselves remain different in 
spite of many similarities. But since the psycho- 
ideology according to its nature is individual, the in- 
dividual differences can never disappear in it and con- 
sequently it can also never become a collective ideology 
in the sense of an educational ideal, even if every in- 
dividual has to acquire it. Hence it is interesting to 
see how the psychological ideology of education must 
resort to sex education as to a concrete and collective 
ideology, in order to bring in the requisite educational 
value which is not in psychology as such. But also this 
does not prove to be a workable educational ideology, 
for the sexual enlightenment of the child seems rather 
a symptom of the decline of our whole sexual ideology 
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just as the beginning of religious education in the child 
was shown above to be a symptom of the decline of the 
religious ideology. 

In the primitive age of the belief in the soul, the 
child was chiefly a collective being that passed from 
the mother to the community and had little to do with 
individual sexuality. The initiation rites made what 
little individuality the boy may have possessed again 
into a collective part, as it had been previously when 
a little child. Among the primitives this rudimentary 
individual development ceases just with puberty, 
whereas with us it begins then; on the other hand with 
the primitives, sexual development begins much earlier 
and indeed does not cease with puberty but is much 
restricted after the initiation rites, whereas formerly 
it was free. All this is intelligible only from the belief 
in the soul which separates sexuality and procreation 
in order to be able to preserve the individual belief 
in immortality. With the recognition of the sexual 
ideology, that is, of the man’s role of begetting in 
procreation, the individual ideology of immortality 
began to swerve, and through the individual recogni- 
tion of fatherhood is transferred from the ego to the 
race whose representative the child is. At this stage of 
the sexual age, however, the child must belong to the 
father and not to the community, for otherwise he 
would lose his claim to immortality. So the child for 
thousands of years has been the last refuge of the in- 
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dividually shattered belief in immortality. In the new 
age of individualism also this last position of the belief 
in the soul seems to be endangered, in that the adult 
has to renounce his individual immortality in accept- 
ing the sexual ideology. On the other hand, not only 
does the state reclaim the child as a counter-possession 
but also the child himself as he grows, does not want to 
fulfil either the father’s or the state’s idea of immortal- 
ity, but is mainly concerned in fulfilling his own in- 
dividual immortality, in life and work. Herewith, 
sexuality has again become individual for the adult, 
but he cannot accept it as such since only its collective 
aspect guarantees immortality. And this collective 
significance is supposed to be given to sexuality 
through the enlightenment of the child, who in its 
turn must again rebel against it with his individualism. 

Here the recently much discussed question of sexual 
repression, which has hitherto seemed insoluble to 
Psychoanalysis, appears in a new light. One cannot 
understand it, if one starts from the primitives’ free 
sexual life and the socially restricted sexuality of the 
civilized being, for these are presuppositions that, more- 
over, are contradicted most clearly by the facts them- 
selves. In comparison to the sexual freedom of modern 
man who can at least privately permit everything, the 
primitives’ sexual life seems like a chain of restrictions 
which, however, he does not experience as such be- 
cause they support his ideology of immortality, this 
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being far more important to him. Moreover one can 
only speak of a sexual repression at the stage of the 
sexual age, that is, after recognizing the man’s part in 
procreation against which the father defends himself 
before and also after, by means of sexual repression. 
This arises from within and serves the purpose of main- 
taining the ego’s ideology of immortality and mani- 
fests itself only later in social restrictions which have 
to justify the inner sexual resistance. This sexual re- 
sistance, according to the social and individual stage of 
development, is at one time directed against the col- 
lective side of sexuality and at another against its in- 
dividual side. In our present cultural strife about the 
sexual ideology, which operates in education, we see 
on the side of the adult the resistance against the purely 
individual function of sexuality, the release of which 
we do not want because it would rob us of the ad- 
vantages of the collective ideology of immortality (the 
possession of children). On the other hand the child 
resists the sexual enlightenment that communizes sex- 
uality, in his individualistic rebellion against the col- 
lective control of this personal source of pleasure. The 
child’s idea of sexuality is different from that of the 
adult, and what the psychologist deduces from the lat- 
ter’s sexual ideology as desirable is not therefore neces- 
sarily good for the child. The concept of sexual freedom 
in particular differs according to whether it is that of 
an adjusted person of society or of the child who first 
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has to be adjusted. Whereas the educator might believe 
in giving sexual freedom as he conceives it to the child, 
he does this in communizing sexuality, in making it a 
subject for enlightenment, and precisely in this way he 
makes it unfree. The adult needs a collective sexual 
ideology for the maintenance of the biological ego 
continuity, whereas the growing child rightly insists 
on an individualistic sexual ideology. 

This brings us back again to the question as to what 
effect our psychological ideology of education may 
have on the child; that is, what sort of product of edu- 
cation might we expect if we cannot give a more posi- 
tive aim than the avoidance of neuroses, nor yet pro- 
vide a less dualistic ideology than sexuality is? This 
prematurely emphasizes for the child the collective 
aspect of sexuality, whereas the psychological attitude 
on which the whole of education rests, is too individual- 
istic to serve as a pedagogic ideology. We naturally 
cannot foretell the result of so extensive a revaluation 
of pedagogic values; only so much is already evident 
today that the linking up of these new viewpoints 
with the old pedagogy seems wellnigh impossible be- 
cause they work with quite different means and pur- 
sue opposed aims. For the new pedagogy has neither a 
positive educational aim, nor a productive collective 
ideology corresponding to this, nor yet a sufficiently 
developed method that would be suitable to the psy- 
chological pedagogy. So the principal question is 
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whether an education with a psychological Ideology is 
possible at all, since its collective vitality, after all 
that has been said, seems doubtful. 

For apart from the fact that the psychological 
world-concept according to its nature is too individ- 
ualistic to serve as a collective ideology of education, 
it had almost collapsed before it could enter the realms 
of pedagogy. For with the appearance of the different 
psychoanalytic schools, psychology seems exhausted, 
to have arrived at its end rather than at the beginning 
of a new development. One might use this idea itself 
to support the psychological educational ideology; for 
what could be better than that one should first have a 
finished psychology, before it is applied to pedagogy! 
But this argument does not hold good; first because if 
an ideology is to be effective, and particularly ef- 
fective educationally, it must be alive, indeed in its 
full prime of life, which is not so with psychology in 
spite of appearances to the contrary. For the psycho- 
logical ideology has never been alive, it came into the 
world, so to say, with an old mind which at the present 
time is almost senile. In so far as it still operates it is 
neurotic and not educational, for it is an ideology that 
was produced from the neurotic type and corresponds 
to it. Hence the psychological ideology in and for itself 
is destructive, is besides too individualistic for an edu- 
cational value; furthermore it cannot produce the col- 
lective type of geniiu necessary for every individually 
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created ideology to become collective. For every in- 
dividual has a psychology, indeed, everyone a different 
consciousness, and so to a certain extent everyone be- 
comes a ^'genius” in his way, a development which is 
obstructive to the formation of collective genius. To 
the communizing of an ideology which is achieved in 
the genius and indeed in a process we know as hero 
formation, there is nothing more unfavourable than 
psychology. For psychology reveals this very process 
in the individual, analyses it and so prevents its actual 
realization. Whereas formerly the genius produced a 
new ideology as a reaction to a positive, existing one, 
the individual now protests purely negatively against 
the existing ideology, in that he brags about his in- 
dividuality, reinforced by the psychological ideology. 

Here would be the place to say something about art 
as one of the highest forms of community ideology; 
yet I should like to reserve this for another volume ' 
on account of the complicated intertwining of art 
with all spheres of civilization engendering it. Gen- 
erally speaking, one might say only that the creative 
artist unites in his work both spheres, the individual 
and the collective, thereby producing something be- 
yond the two which in its turn influences the forma- 
tion of new collective ideologies in individuals. In iiis 
most pronounced character the artist is the type who 
almost absorbs and formulates individually for the 

* S« ^Art and the Artiit.'* 
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first time, the collectivity of the times, and so he has 
the most active share in the creation of the prevailing 
collective ideologies. Out of this rich problem sphere, 
I can here only touch upon the relation of art to one 
of the other collective ideologies, namely education, 
without taking in the much more interesting reference 
to religion. As I have already remarked it seems to me 
that the Greek artist type who in his art gave expres- 
sion to those individual and collective aspirations for 
which the educational ideal left no room in daily 
life is a by-product of the Hellenic ideal of wisdom 
and virtue striven for at that time. Hence, what was 
characteristic to the Greek art was first of all a primi- 
tive realism, which was not only an expression of 
insufficient technique but rather a necessity in order 
to liberate the ideal aspirations (in the meaning of 
Nietzsche’s "Birth of Tragedy”). At its height the 
Greek art with its ideal of beauty was an expression of 
the victorious "Apollonian” tendencies that glorified 
the ideal of wisdom and virtue. So the style- 
development within a definite cultural period reflects 
the educational ideal of the times and the gradual ap- 
proach to it; but at the same time the finished works 
of art contribute to the education of the community 
and make this easier in that they individualize the col- 
lective through personal form.' In this sense the 


^ It would be tempting to go into the psychology of esthetics which I would 
like to consider ss the collectiYe ideology of the ertist, because it giecs him the 
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present-day art is manifestly psychological, not only 
in literature but also in plastic art, in that its ideal 
is no longer adornment and refinement as it was among 
the Greeks, it is also no longer the ideal of truth-to- 
reality as in realism, but is an ideal of the inner truth 
of the artist himself rather than of the art he ex- 
presses.'^ 

philosophic justification for his style of art, that springs from quite other de- 
mands of an individual and cultural kind (see my book about the relation of 
**Art and the Artist”). 

^ See *'An and the Artist.” 
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THE ROLE OF THE LEADER 
AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

My son could not replace me; 

I myself could not replace myself: 

I am the creature of circumstances, 
Napoleon 

The individual ideology that now hinders, now 
hastens the collective ideas, seems at all times to be 
personified in the form of the leader. The question 
whether the idea of the leader is as old as that of the 
community cannot simply be answered in the affirma- 
tive. For the most primitive communities that we 
know, seem to be guided by a community spirit rather 
than by the ideal of an individual leader, as is the case 
in all our civilized organizations. Hence Freud came 
to his hypothesis of the human primal horde, that 
stood under the tyranny of the mightiest male by cor- 
relating two situations that are too far removed from 
one another to permit of a conclusion about the kind 
of primal society that existed between them. He did 
this, on the one hand, by projecting back the patriar- 

ii6 
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chal family organization into a primeval period where 
it could not have existed at all, and on the other hand 
by adopting Darwin’s idea of a horde of apes which — 
even if their existence is not doubted ' — yet proves 
nothing for a correspondingly primeval form of co- 
existence amongst human beings. But apart from such 
considerations, the little we do know about primitive 
forms of society indicates that in the original com- 
munity the collective ideology had the leadership and 
not a single outstanding personality or a group of such 
personalities. Where guiding or leading groups are 
found it is a matter of an equality among groups which 
only oppose other similar groups within the same com- 
munity.“ Hence the leading group does not consist 
of the strongest — of which there may be only a few 
or actually only one — but of the oldest, most ex- 
perienced, the wise in ideologies, who are teachers 
rather than leaders.^ 

This concept is supported by the discoveries of mod- 
ern social psychology and individual psychology. The 
French school of modern sociologists starting from 
Durkheim and in the present day represented in par- 
ticular by Levy-Bruhl, assumes that the spiritual col- 
lective phenomena, as manifested in the primitive com- 

* This doubt is expressed by Fr. Alxerdes in his "Tiersoziolofie,** Leipzig, ipij. 

*See **AJcersklessen und Mannerbunde. Fine Dartteliting der Grundformco 

dear Geadlschaft*’ by Heinr. Schurtz, Berlin, 1902. 

* Even in Ronne, the age of 65 years, which is old according to our ideas, was 
tlie requirement for a seat in the Senate. 
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munity are not to be explained or understood from 
an individual psychological standpoint; they are dif- 
ferent in kind and also older and more authentic. The 
individual psychological findings, especially in the 
child, seem to confirm that the individual — as repre- 
sented by the personality of the leader — develops only 
later from collectivity. At the beginning of the human 
development — similarly as in the animal kingdom — 
there is a community, it may be biological-tribal, it 
may be ideological-racial, from which individuality 
gradually developed with its psychology, that is, 
simply psychology developed.’ The first psychology 
of man was a mass psychology, or better, group psy- 
chology; ® that is, however, no psychology in the 
meaning of our scientific individual psychology which 
naturally could develop only with and from the in- 
dividual. Thus the leader coincides with individuality 
that has lifted itself from the community through 
some kind of particular talent, as even today he comes 
under this definition, the only difference being, that he 
possesses a more differentiated specialized talent. Only 
this original individuality is not an "originality” in 

^ See my work **SeelengUube und Psychologic." 

^ Freud also inclined to such an assumption in his work "Group Psychcdogy 
and the Analysts of the Ego" (translated by James Strachey, London, 1922)* 
although it contradicts his own theory of the primeval horde, that somehow 
presupposes an individual leader psychology. This contradiction comes from 
Freud's restriction to the masses, which demand a leader, so to say, as head, 
whereas the group (as it existed in primitive relations) has a ditferent psychology 
from the masses. 
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our present-day meaning of the word, but rather a 
personification of collective ideas and ideals in one 
person, thus precisely that which still today marks out 
the leader from other individualities. 

We already see here, similarly as in the collective 
ideologies, that also among the leader-individualities 
there are those with a greater or less amount of collec- 
tive or individual qualities respectively; just as irre- 
spective of the individual psychology of the personal- 
ity, a preponderance of the collective elements arc 
characteristic of the leader. But we shall have to pass 
through a long development, or at least survey one, 
starting from the extreme point of the collective in- 
dividuality, as for example seems to be manifested in 
the hero, before we arrive at the other extreme of the 
individualistic personality, as for example represented 
in the present-day neurotic. Naturally any concrete 
sociological foundation is lacking as an historical mani- 
festation of the beginning of this development, but 
for it we possess today living traditions that permit a 
conclusion as to the original conditions. This is an 
indirect method, however, not only a stop-gap, but 
it proves to be a better psychological entrance to the 
whole problem of the leader — and also to other prob- 
lems — ^than a survey over concrete historical material. 
I mean religion, tn the ethnological, not in the theolog- 
ical sense. In the forms of religion we have before us 
a truer because more spontaneous reflection of the 
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social and psychological development of mankind, 
than in the pictures of history distorted by the crude 
material of reality. 

Now the earliest form of religion was no ideology 
of God but a soul-belief, that is, an ideology of im- 
mortality that touched the collective interest and not 
the individual who did not exist as such in primitive 
communities. Indeed the development of the individual 
himself proved to be a turning towards another kind 
of soul solace become necessary through the collapse 
of the collective ideology of immortality represented 
in the belief in the soul. This new soul solace from that 
time on has been sought for in ever increasing measure 
in the individual himself, because it could no longer be 
found in the community. How far the sexual ideology, 
that is, the recognition of the biological facts of pro- 
creation and death, entered into this I have dealt with 
in another connexion.' Here I want only to bring 
up the religious aspect of this crisis, which made out of 
the collective soul-religion the individualistic religion 
of God. In other words, leadership became a possibility 
only with the development of the individual, and this 
is reflected religiously in the gradual change of the 
collective soul-belief into the belief in immortality 
with characteristics of the personal god-concept. Thus 
in God, collectivity seems personified individudis- 

^ **S0elengl«ube und Psycholofie,*' tec c^eciaily Clupter U, **Sexaalzcitaltier 
und Psychologic.** 
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tically as vice versa at the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the individual belief in immortality it became 
communized in the soul-belief. 

The history of the leader thus psychologically begins 
with the creation of God, or more correctly, the emer- 
gence of the individualistic ideology of the leader is 
first reflected in and with the emergence and develop- 
ment of the idea of God. But this is more than a mere 
parallel; the leader, still understood today as the per- 
sonification of an idea, was and is the humanized con- 
crete god in whatever form and in whatever sphere he 
manifests himself. One should not argue that with 
such an assumption nothing could be gained for the 
understanding of the leader-psychology, for it would 
be a matter of changing one unknown factor for a 
still greater unknown. But the above mentioned ad- 
vantage of the religious tradition here comes to our 
help as a relatively naiVe psychological projection, 
which — if we understand how to interpret it — affords 
us a deeper insight into the psychical structure and the 
spiritual significance of the phenomena in question 
than would a concrete analysis of the personality of a 
leader. Also a further objection that could be raised 
from our own argument, I will discuss presently. One 
might point out that Freud explained the concept 
of God as an exalted father image which he actually 
identified with the concept of leader-father.^ But a 

^ Fraud h«s in his **Groap Psycbology** rcferrad in the appendix to the hero 
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deepened understanding has since led us beyond the 
father-son relationship that belongs to a relatively 
late development, to a purely psychological compre- 
hension of the idea of God which lies beyond the socio- 
logical phase of family structure. It is first indi- 
viduality, and later on, personality — as opposed to the 
community — ^which is personified in the idea of God, 
in the hero ideal and finally in the form of the leader. In 
all these personifications whether they appear unreal 
as the God, ideal as the hero or social as the leader, 
we find fundamentally the same individualization 
of the collective, whether it is a matter of a tribe 
with its god, or national hero, or of a king and his 
kingdom, or ultimately of a democratic state and its 
leader. 

Thus the mere objection that the understanding of 
the history of religion or of the concept of god, reveals 
nothing of the psychology of the leader, can easily be 
disproved, and yet it is true in a deeper sense which 
we shall now consider. The fundamental problem here 
dealt with is, namely, not at all the individual psychol- 
ogy of the leader as a personality, but only his role, 
that is, his relationship to those who are led, the group, 
the mass, etc. In this sense, however, the leader has (at 
least it seems so to us) the same part that has fallen to 

problem rtited by me, wbkb it tttll tbe clearest personification, not only ol 
the leMier concept, but also of tbe indiWdualistk God, and cannot be eaplatned 
from tbe fatber peycboloty but ratber from that of tbe rcbeUioos ion. 
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the lot of God in religion. Only the traditional concept 
of God has, so to say, given us the ideal picture of the 
symbol of leadership, a picture darkened by no dis- 
turbing sense of reality, and one that is valid for a def- 
inite group under definite conditions. If there had 
been no concept of God and if in our investigation we 
were dependent on the historical leader personalities, 
then a psychological understanding of the part of the 
leader would have to begin with a reduction to the 
fundamental scheme common to all leadership, such 
as is actually presented to us in the concept of God. 
Before we descend from this abstract but psychologi- 
cally pure symbol of God to all its worldly incarna- 
tions and manifestations, there comes to mind, as a by- 
product of the above discussion, a general psychological 
problem which I will here formulate. When we said, 
that here we are not dealing with the psychology of 
the leader but only with his role, yet the problem still 
remains as to what the psychology of the leader himself 
is. From my own experience as well as from the litera- 
ture dealing with the subject (which by the way is not 
voluminous) , no light can be thrown on this purely 
psychological question. The idea presents itself that the 
problem may be falsely stated and that perhaps them 
is no psychology of the leader, that is, no other than 
that which is obvious in his role; at any rate it s^tois 
that there is no psychology to be deducted from his 
ego. Without fuUy elaborating the psychological sig- 
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nificance of this idea, I can only briefly elucidate what 
I mean. For it is not a matter, as one would think, of 
merely a change of viewpoint or of the way of con- 
sideration, but it is far more a matter of principle. I 
may for instance in analysis, understand the psychol- 
ogy of an individual genetically and dynamically, but 
that does not mean that any light is thrown on the 
question why he is a poet, or a leader, or a merchant. 
As a matter of fact all psychological, including psy- 
choanalytic, biographies of creative personalities have 
made intelligible much in the individual as such, only 
not that which is specific to the personality. This is 
true not only for people of the past but also for the 
analysis of the living, a fact, the further discussion 
of which we must postpone for the chapter “Talent 
and Occupation.” Also here it is naturally a question 
of the more or less, that is, of cases whose choice of 
occupation is clearly determined, or at least made ex- 
plicable, through disposition, inclination and circum- 
stances, of other cases in which we have to assign to 
chance a larger part than is agreeable to our scientific 
ambition. The leader seems to me to belong to that 
extreme boundary case, indeed to represent precisely 
the type of the same, in which there are almost no con- 
necting lines to be seen or even to be drawn between 
the psychology of the individtial and his role in so- 
ciety. 

As a matter of fact the authors from Le Bon to 
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Freud (whom Lehmann reviews critically^) have 
given no psychology of the leader, but only a descrip- 
tion of his role from the viewpoint of the mass and 
in connexion to the same. Freud, who restricts him- 
self to the psychology of the mass, defines the leader 
from the mass, which he characterizes as “a number of 
individuals who have substituted one and the same ob- 
ject for their ego ideal and have consequently identi- 
fied themselves with one another in their ego” (p. 
8o).' In the leadership psychology proper, however, 
Freud does not go beyond the comparison with the in- 
fantile leader the father, which one might be able to 
accept if there was anything like a "father psychol- 
ogy.” But this is just as impossible as a leadership psy- 
chology. For the individual is not only father to begin 
with, but this being father is nothing individually 
psychological in himself but is only something in re- 
lation to the child. One becomes a father by chance 
often as one becomes a leader, without having the 
corresponding father psychology which one either ac- 
quires or not. One becomes a leader also, first through 
the masses, as one becomes a father through the child; 
only the leader is in far greater degree the representa- 
tive of the masses, of the collective whole and their 


^**l>as KoiUktivbcwussuein,'* 192!, especially on p. 151 and 0 . Laur ttiU, 
Goorg Scider: Penon und Masse (Leipzig 1919* esp. 2nd. Part, Chap. 4, Filhrer 
tind Masse). 

* Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. 
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ideology and this is precisely his very psychology 
though not individualistic. 

In this sense God is the prototype of the leader cre- 
ated by the group, an ideal prototype whose materiali- 
zation in reality is determined through the individual 
psychology of the personality of the leader apart from 
the cultural and social influences of the time. For the 
living and willing individual does not permit himself 
merely to be made into something, even if this aim 
seems to be desirable, but he himself also wants to be 
and to do something, and this will is just the expression 
of his individuality. But how the leader comes at all 
to take on the almost enforced role of a collective rep- 
resentative, is again to be explained only from the 
purely psychological understanding of the idea of God 
which however can be understood only from the psy- 
chology of the group, because God himself has no psy- 
chology, just as little as the leader has. The concept of 
God has proved sociologically to be the symbol of the 
individual representing the masses, and psychologically 
the expression of the will representing this individual- 
ity.‘ When the worldly leader arises there is ascribed 
to him by the masses above everything these godly 
qualities of omnipotence or strength of will and this 
is the only psychical quality which the leader himself 
as an individual must possess if he is to play this godly 
r^ and it is by reason of this strong will that he can 

^ **V«hrkdc oad VirkUc bl wit** aikd **Seclcficlaubc and Ptychologie.* 
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undertake and carry through this part. Thus the leader 
must be a strong-willed man, at least under given con- 
ditions he must be stronger than the average, but this 
does not say that all strong-willed men or stronger- 
willed than the average, will also be leaders. That will 
depend on conditions of time as well as on chance and 
finally on this will itself. For this self-will of a strong 
individuahty can either seize upon the opportunity of- 
fered, can affirm, as it were, the part of leader, or can 
deny it within himself and refuse it. In a word, to 
disposition, conditions of time, and to chance, there 
is added the individual aim of the personality that 
finally decides not only over the acceptance or refusal 
of the part or task, but also over its better or worse 
achievement. 

Thus we have found two characteristics that qualify 
the individual for the role of leader, although they 
do not necessarily lead to it. The first is a preponderance 
of the collective ideology, which seems, as it were, to 
be something beyond or above the individual; the 
second is a purely individual characteristic, namely, a 
strong will that is appropriate for the acceptance of 
the godlike rdle of leader; appropriate from the stand- 
point of the masses as well as from the standpoint 
of his own psychology. And this is in fact the only 
point in which the two spheres, the collective and 
the individual, come into contact. Indeed it almost 
has the appearance as if these two spheres coincided 
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in the rdle of the leader and took effect in a strong 
will. For the leader always personifies a strong will, 
just as God does, and in times when the people are 
looking for a leader the common ideology is concen- 
trated in the desire for a strong will which precisely 
the leader has and by means of which he is able to per- 
sonify the requisite collective ideology prevailing at 
the time. But the leader does not only represent a 
strong will that introduces the necessary energy in 
times of hardship, but just as much he is the bearer 
of responsibility involved in acting upon the will. This 
is the third and by no means least important char- 
acteristic of the role of leader. From this point of 
view one might say that the collective will of the peo- 
ple which at times becomes the need of the masses, and 
the individual will of the leader meet or coincide in 
the seme of responsibility. It is as if the masses needed 
someone to bear their responsibility, just as the in- 
dividuality of the leader needs the mass as representa- 
tive of his will. For the problem of responsibility is 
only the negative or moral side of the problem of will 
and only in this sense are the following arguments to be 
understood.* 

If we consider the three factors that characterize 
the leader we shall find that a difference in the distribu- 
tion or mixture of collective ideology, individual will, 
and sense of responsibility can produce different types 

I Sm **WaliriMit wmI VirUkhkcic.-* 
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which specify still more narrowly the role of leader 
without definitely determining it. The type of leader 
is characterized by a strong individual will that takes 
possession of and also represents the collective will- 
ideology of the group, whereby the crowd carries most 
of the responsibility. A strong individual will with a 
correspondingly strong individual ideology for which 
the personality alone is responsible, arc characteristics 
that typify the artist. Finally a strong collective 
ideology that subjects the individual will to that of 
the community which carries the responsibility for it, 
is the characteristic that typifies the pedagogue or edu- 
cator. In the leader and the pedagogue the material is 
the same, namely the human being or a group of per- 
sons, but the attitude or approach is different, in fact 
opposed. The leader himself either springs directly 
from the masses or is raised by the mass to the position 
of representative of its will, thus he can be understood 
only from the momentary or prevailing need of the 
mass. The educator on the other hand is superimposed 
on the group and with his personal need to help he ap- 
proaches the group in the individuals. He has without 
doubt an individual psychology, that of the helper, the 
moulder. In the case of the artist the material is dif- 
ferent, here it is a matter of inanimate material which 
he creates and gives life to according to his will mani- 
fested in his individual ideology formed from it. Hence 
the artist’s psychology in regard to strength of will is 
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that of the leader; in regard to creation it is similar to 
that of the educator although the educator creates in 
the name of the community, the artist autocratically 
in his own name. Thus in a certain sense the mass is 
only the chance material that the individual Will makes 
use of at one time, just as at another time paint or clay 
is \ised for the formation of men, a formation which 
ftmdamentally aims at immortalizing the self. Only 
the leader is much more the creature than creator, the 
artist is far more creator than creature, finally the 
educator is both equally as the official representative 
of the collective ideology which he then imprints on 
others. All these however are equally representatives 
of God on earth. 

And yet they are not a complete representative of 
God on earth. For the roles of helper and ruler that are 
united in the God -concept are divided in his earthly 
representatives among different individuals who are 
then crystallized into types and are differentiated into 
occupations. The one, the type of ruler, as seen in chief, 
king, leader, raises himself as an individual above the 
others only through a particularly strong will; other- 
wise he is exclusively the representative of the group, 
advocate and executor of the politics of the commu- 
nity, essentially he is a war-leader who in times of peace 
develops into a state leader. The other, the type of 
helper known as the priest, teacher, doctor (therapeu- 
tist) , b characterized in an individual by a definite drift 
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or direction of will, namely, that of helping; the collec- 
tive is inherent in him as an influential part of his 
personality without being a mere symbol of it as it is 
for instance in the king; he is fundamentally a leader 
of souls, ultimately developing into the therapeutist. 
The historical development of these attitudes of the 
individual to the community, into definite types and 
further into definite occupations or professions, de- 
pends naturally on social factors and is determined by 
psychical elements that are reflected in religion with 
its rites and myths. The first type, that we can char- 
acterize as leader in the narrower sense, has less in- 
dividual talent and only the ability to represent the 
group or people’s will in his active manifestations. The 
second type, that might be considered as educator in 
the broadest sense of the word, presupposes a quite 
specific individual attitude that is expressed in a strong 
collective ideology and in an attitude of will that op- 
erates in its sense. Roughly stated one might formulate 
it thus: the first is more egoistic, the second more 
altruistic. 

Ethnologically, chief and priest, king and teacher, 
leader and therapeutist, belong together as comple- 
ments; the first pair correspond to the collective stage 
of the belief in the soul, the second to the social suge of 
the sex age (the patriarchy) , the third to the individual 
stage of the psychological ideology. We see here again 
fr(Hn an entirely different angle that the teacher does 
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not fit into the psychological ideology, at the climax 
of which we are at present and the utilization of which 
makes such difficulties for us in education. The thera- 
peutist, on the other hand, who organically belongs to 
this stage, hence even today performs better service in 
educational matters than the teacher. If we turn retro- 
gressively to the earlier patriarchal stage, we see that 
the teacher has somehow grown up out of the father, 
who however did not exist as such at the first stage 
of the belief in soul. But even for the teacher of the 
patriarchal stage the simple Freudian formula that 
makes him of equal value with the father is not valid 
as it also places the king and God on a level with him. 
This is already shown in the old Jewish idea that repre- 
sents the prototype of the patriarchal ideology and 
at the same time the prototype of the school. Krieck 
(Bildungssysteme der Kulturvolker, p. 96 f.) , who in- 
deed has penetrated deepest into the educational 
problem of peoples, says concerning this Jewish con- 
cept, “For thf pupil, the teacher is superior to the 
father, although his authority rests on the transference 
of the paternal rights and duties of education; yet 
with his complete knowledge of the law he ofFers 
higher things to the pupil than the father can give, 
hence his authority is correspondingly greater.” “He 
who instructs his neighbour in the Mischna is credited 
by God as if he had reared him, formed him and 
brought him into the world!” “The teacher's activity 
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thus approaches that of the creator of men, and his 
authority shall correspond to that.” Thus the teacher 
in the creative sense is put much more on a level with 
God, than for example is the king who serves only as 
God’s earthly governor. Therefore the helper type 
himself has, so to say, godly qualities, whereas the leader 
type symbolizes them only externally. Hence the lead- 
ership, particularly in its purest patriarchal manifesta- 
tion as kingship, is inheritable, which cannot hold good 
for a specific talent of whatever kind of special quali- 
ties. So even at the earliest stage in pre-patriarchal 
times, the chief or captain is chosen, the priest 
(Schamana, medicine man) is born. 

Here we are again faced with the problem as to 
what is talent and what is heritage, not in the medical 
sense, but in the social psychological sense. Kingship 
was not only inheritable because it represented the 
symbol of the patriarchal power, but it could also be 
inherited because power can be inherited, at least in 
external symbob, although not power of will which 
as a rule b lacking in the one who inherits a kingdom. 
Talent b something individual, at least acquired and 
developed (even when it b inherited), and cannot be 
transferred to a definite successor. It b possible only 
with the development of the individual which was a 
rarity in primitive times and hence was valued so much 
more highly than later on where it was manifested in 
widely differentiated occupations of life each with its 
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own competitors. Personal talents and inherited power 
also have a purely spiritual aspect, that is related to 
the belief in immortality. The essence of the patriarchal 
ideology, as I have stated in "Seelenglaube und Psy- 
chologic,” is the acceptance of the personal mortality 
of the ego and the acceptance of the son as the in- 
dividual bearer of collective immortality. Hence king- 
ship must be inheritable in order to fulfil the meaning 
of the patriarchal ideology, that is, to guarantee to 
the father who is mortal, a continuance of life in the 
children. Talent, on the other hand, is again opposed 
to this, for it guarantees immortality in achievement 
and not in the child. 

Now there is in the human development a phase of 
deification and of perpetuating the individual striving 
for immortality, which according to its highly in- 
dividualistic prerequisite occurs relatively late, al- 
though naturally, like everything else, it has its pre- 
cursor. One might call it the age of the genius, because 
it is most closely connected with the appearance and 
the development of the concept of genius. For also 
genius, or, better, the concept of genius, has a history. 
Lange-Ejchbaum says in a recent thoroughgoing study 
of the problem of genius and insanity,' “The idea 

^ Wilhelm Lmge-Eichhtmm: "Genie. Irrtin, und Ruhm** (Munchcn 192^)* 
Cshtm in e work entitled **Zar Krxtik dcs Geniebegritfes" (Studien zor Philoe. 
itad ihftr Geechichte. Vol. 7), 1911) was the first to carry into etfect this idea 
and tbcn £. Zdse/ elaborated the tame more thorou^y with regard to the in- 
fiiicnot of circumatancci: "Die Geniereligion. £in kritiacher Versuch fiber daa 
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of genius clearly arises from mythological, religious 
experience, and indeed, as the word indicates, from 
antiquity. The word genius is traced by some scholars 
back to ’ingenium’ (gignere, to beget), by others to 
guardian spirit, genius. The two do not necessarily 
contradict each other. For in the old Italic religion 
genius was the godly personification of the masculine 
procreative power. . . . 'Generally, genius was a 
supernatural being that stood half way between the 
deity and men, who had an influence on the life of 
men; a kind of half deity, restricted in godly power 
but possessing superhuman power. . . . This belief 
naturally was not restricted to the Greek and Roman 
antiquity; it is to be found over the whole globe and 
in nearly all religions. . . . The concept of genius as 
half-god accordingly has its root in the general re- 
ligious consciousness of mankind. ... In late an- 
tiquity and in the Middle Ages there was everywhere 
an abundance of such 'half-way beings’ ... as in- 
heritors of the ancient genii that had died off. . . . 
These celebrated their resurrection at the time of the 
Renaissance . . . genius was thus a personification of 
spiritual and ethical values, forces and attributes form- 

modeme Pendnlichkeitsideal mit etner hUtorMchen Begrundung. Vol. I itritik 
det Genkgegritfet (Vien 1918).— -The same, "Die Entsuhung des Geniebegrttfcs. 
£io Betcrag zor {deeageschichce der Antike und des Fruhkapitalismus (Tubingen 
igztf).— IThilft writing this work, I read the announcement of a book by E. 
Kictschmer, "Geniale Memcheo" (Verlag Springer, Berlin), which I waa unable 
dieii to obtain. 
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ing at the same time a kind of religious cult. This is 
the first clearly visible root of our present-day con- 
cept of genius. No longer is it genius as guardian spirit 
of the whole of mankind, but is more specific in its 
qualifications particularly of the spiritual. Later it 
became a personification of the intellectual creative 
power of a man. But not even in the Renaissance does 
the idea of genius lose the aspect of the religious, of 
the godly.” ' 

The assumption of a godly creative force in the 
poets (such as for instance Scaliger teaches in his 
"Poetics,” 1561) is, however, in no way of equal sig- 
nificance with our present-day demand for originality. 
For the Middle Ages and early Renaissance yet cling 
to the ideal of imitation, for even in it the creative 
force could manifest itself. Only quite gradually in 
the sixteenth century, as Xilsel shows in particular, 
the imitation ideal of the humanistic writers came into 
conflict with the independence ideal of the painter 
(engineers). The ideal of the Renaissance was much 
more that of the fame or glory of individuals than of 
surpassing talent (ingenium). First "in Scaliger does 
the God, who inspires the superior man with his inborn 
not acquirable characteristics, pass over into the con- 
cept of genius. ... So our concept of genius has 


^Tkn Utter idea, according to Herm Wolf; Versuck einer G c a cK i ch te dcs 
GankbcgrUf* in der deotachen Aetthedk dca it. Jahrliunderu. Vol I (Hetdel- 
berg. If as)* What followa is again a quotation from Lsmge^Eichhmtmt pp. 17 
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two parents; the doctrine of the one possessed with 
God (enthusiasm) and that of the inborn talent (in- 
genium). . . . Only quite slowly does the concept 
genius, as the personification of individual peculiarity, 
pass into the use of language (around 1330). . . . 
The Baroque period around 1650 first coins the con- 
cept and the word in the present-day meaning, namely, 
a human being with an incomprehensible, mystic, 
godly creative power. . . . Previously the ideal of 
personality had been, in antiquity, the wise man, in 
the Middle Ages, the holy man, in the Renaissance the 
courtier, the statesman, the bel esprit. Now as Zilsel 
formulates, the personality-ideal of the literary middle- 
class stratum came to be the genius having originated 
in the world of literary people and of the fine arts in 
Italy, France and Spain.” 

But to this religious ideal of the divinely inspired 
creator, was added, as Zilsel has shown, the ideal of 
originality, which sprung up from the circles of the 
inventors, discoverers, organizers, engineers, like Leon- 
ardo, Vasari, Aretino, and implied a striving after 
material aims (knowledge, art, human culture) . Yet 
in the eighteenth century, the real florescence period 
of genius, with its culmination in the period of stress 
and storm, we see again forcefully breaking through 
by the side of the advancing xstheticism of the “over- 
rated genius,” its original religious power. Into the 
darkness of Rationalism "the concept of genius taken 
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from ancient art, spread in its entire splendour and 
power of deliverance and became the consoling, 
guiding-star of the time” (Cahan), the genius- 
movement here became, "so to say, a religion of the 
emancipated, free spirits” (Lange-Eichbaum) . From 
the rationalistic, materialistic and medical endeavours 
to deprive the genius of his godly attributes, that began 
in the eighteenth century ending in modern Psy- 
chiatry, I should like here to mention for later discus- 
sion, the concept of genius as a result of self-education 
as represented by Helvetius, who made ready for the 
so called milieu-theorists for whom the genius is simply 
the result of the social constellation, a chance point of 
juncture in which the inventor and the needs of the 
masses meet. 

In postponing for the next chapter this fundamen- 
tal educational problem of the reciprocal influence 
of milieu and talent, I should like only to emphasize 
here the significance of the collective ideology for the 
training and development of the individual in order 
to supplement from the ideological side the milieu- 
theory which hitherto has been considered purely so- 
ciologically. Although there have been at all times 
specially gifted men, yet the genius age which intro- 
duced modern tunes, can be comprehended only from 
the great collapse of religious belief occurring at the 
end of the Middle Ages; and demanding something 
else as a substitute for this loss. This substitute in the 
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worldly age of the Renaissance with its fever for in- 
vention and discovery, that is, the seeking after new 
earthly sources of deliverance became the genius, whose 
mythical forerunner had been the national hero of 
antiquity. Only the hero was much more the man of 
action, the leader-type, in the sense of a group’s ideal 
of will, whereas the genius with his worldwide uni- 
versality aspires far beyond the national interests 
towards a general education of mankind. Yet the gen- 
ius is differentiated from ancient heroes and all other 
earthly representatives of God by yet one other char- 
acteristic that Zilsel has clearly brought out. This 
characteristic of the genius, however paradoxical it 
may sound, is a bourgeois trait, that makes him the 
"personality-ideal of the literary, middle-class stra- 
tum." The distance that exists between all humanized 
gods (such as heroes, priests, king) and the ordinary 
"mortals" exists for the genius in much less degree. He 
frequently is descended from middle-class circles but 
seldom remains bound by them; he can however be 
reclaimed by them as one of their kind and so can be- 
come their personality ideal on the one hand, and an 
object of criticism on the other hand.’ One knew 
him, so to say, when he was still small, and hence one 

^ The mstmctiYe hitcory of this critical <leprecUtk>n of the plebeiao fod, from 
the time of the French Materultsc HeUftius, and Lombroso’t theory of in* 
amity to the peychoanalyaia of the geniiu in the freudian school, has been lucidly 
aurreyed by (lx*), lu moat recent phase is the kind of 

biography diat hla become popular in Atotrici under the alogaa **dcboaking.'* 
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does not allow him to become a “prophet” in his own 
fatherland, so that he has to resort to the world at 
large. The significant and consequential part of this 
plebeian aspect of the genius is, however, his increasing 
tendency towards democracy which today in the age 
of individualism, where there are numbers of dis- 
covered and tmdiscovered geniuses, has reached its 
climax, but also shows clearly the dark side of it. 

For the manifest neurotic age in which we live today 
is only the consistent result of this thousands of years’ 
long development beginning with the religious con- 
cept of God, passing through stages where it gradually 
became humanized, concrete and democratic in 
earthly representatives, up to its absolute counterpart 
in the neurotic type. This neurotic type is not to be 
understood as a medical case, but is democratized 
genius, that is, the same leader type without the col- 
lective ideology supporting him and hence also with- 
out the belief in himself. But if one takes away these 
two factors there remains nothing but the feeling of 
inferiority; of his own human littleness and weakness, 
from which today not only the manifest neurotic suf- 
fers, but also the artist or creative individual in any 
sphere. The neurotic, who destroys his own life and 
that of his circle, is in this sense no more ill than the 
Renaissance genius who sacrificed all life’s happiness 
to hb work or the war leaders in the Middle Ages 
who ruined all their land and people. The neuroti% 
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is only less creative, — ^not in disposition, but in action 
— and hence society values him less, a valuation that 
conforms to a purely social, not individual concept 
of illness. The neurotic himself also suffers, but this 
suffering is a suffering from his type, from the lack 
of an ideology that might give him a belief in himself 
or might replace it. Thus the neurotic type who is also 
more or less aware of his inner deficiencies, is a living 
example of the disintegration of the genius and God 
concept which with the cessation of constructive col- 
lective ideology is reduced to the natural feeling of 
human insufficiency. The neurotic is, so to say, the first 
human type who lacks the support of an ideology of 
God of whatever kind, and is thrown entirely on his 
human qualities on which he tries to live and cannot. 
He may be designated as the man simply thrown on 
himself, whereas the men of earlier epochs were the 
real "supermen”; that is, individuals raised above 
themselves and living beyond their psychical capacity 
by virtue of their heavenly or earthly ideology of God. 
Hietzsche who projected the supermen into the future 
was rather the last of the superman type who, how- 
ever, had to perish neurotically from his "human-all- 
too-human” qualities. 

This explains why the human type of our genera- 
tion whom we call “neurotic” on account of his sub- 
humanity in comparison to the earlier super-humanity, 
Jjad to create the therapeutist of any kind. For only by 
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living in close union with a god-ideal that has been 
erected outside one’s own ego is one able to live at all. 
When I say therapeutists of any kind, I mean at least 
psychotherapeutists in the proper sense, although these 
are characteristic of our time and are, so to say, the 
neurotic’s product due to his illness. Above all I mean 
the spiritual and moral dependence which has devel- 
oped in the love life and in marriage, whereby the 
partner becomes God, but just as easily may also be- 
come the devil, on earth because these ideologies no 
longer exist outside of ourselves and yet are apparently 
needed just because they do exist within us. But I also 
mean the narrower educational problem as such into 
which we have brought the same yearning for the 
helper that has made the pedagogue almost a therapeu- 
tist. Almost, I say, for it cannot be completely so, not 
only on account of the practical impossibility but also 
because the specialization, that we saw as a consequence 
of the first humanization of the God idea (chief, 
priests) , has in the meantime increased beyond bounds. 
Hence we see the co-operation of teacher, psychiatrist, 
psychologist and social worker puzzling over the psy- 
chological problems of one single child. But even if 
they should succeed in solving them, not much will 
have been gained. For we must make it quite clear to 
ourselves that it is impossible to attain the aim of our 
modem educational program, which is, namely, to 
avoid neurotics, as long as the collective ideology is a 
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“neurotic” one. That means, as long as the type which 
has remained since the downfall of every ideology of 
God (not only of the religious) still exists, indeed is 
constantly increasing. But the idea of bringing to ex- 
tinction this neurotic type through a better education 
of our children leads still deeper in the vicious circle. 
For a positive, constructive ideology must be brought 
into education from an austere collective tradition and 
cannot be developed as a result of education. 

In the neurotic in whom one sees the collapse of the 
whole human ideology of God it has also become obvi- 
ous what this signifies psychologically. This was not 
explained by Freud’s Psychoanalysis which only com- 
prehended the destructive process in the patient from 
his personal hbtory without considering the cultural 
development which bred this type. Probably this type 
has always existed just as some kind of genim did; and 
yet there is a special genius-period in which this type 
flourished whereas our age seems to culminate in the 
neurotic type. This type is characterized by a negative 
attitude of will that one might designate fear of re- 
sponsibility or as guilt-feeling, according to whether 
the reaction sets in before or after action; at the same 
time the neurotic type shows a hyper-consciousn^s 
which as self-consciousness interferes with the spon- 
taneous course of all psychical processes, especially the 
sphere of the emotions and the wiU. But this state of 
affairs proves to be the negative of that which dis- 
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tinguishes every type of leader personality, namely 
strength of will and spontaneity. Thus in the case of 
the neurotic it is a matter of hyper-individualization, 
of the extreme manifestation of the process of indi- 
vidualization, the commencement of which brought 
about the creation of the concept of God. The ener- 
getic and creative individuals on earth have always 
lived in one way or another on this primal source of 
personified force of will, and only through participa- 
tion in this collective will, have been capable and ef- 
ficient. Now in the neurotic we see the individual weak 
and helpless when deprived of this nourishment, whilst 
the shreds of worn-out collective ideologies only 
scantily protect him. This seems to be the so-called 
collective element that Jung found in the analyses of 
neurotics and particularly of the psychotics, but which 
we are gradually losing more and more. But the psy- 
chotic no longer succeeds, and the neurotic only 
seldom, in compensating his individual feeling of in- 
feriority by super-achievement, with the aim of re- 
establishing in himself a belief corresponding to a belief 
in God. Hence, how futile to treat this intricate prob- 
lem pedagogically in Adler’s sense as "masculine pro- 
test” against childish inferiority. 

But to trace in the child this feeling of inferiority — 
from which we all suffer in consequence of the collapse 
of the collective ideology and of the impossibility to 
set up a soimd individual ideology — in order where 
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possible to prevent its being there "already” in child- 
hood, or to correct it, is foolish as long as the child 
lives in a neurotic atmosphere. One can easily under- 
stand that we want to save our children suffering from 
what we ourselves suffer, but in all these pedagogic 
prophylactic ideals is too much of the longing for 
deliverance that refers more to ourselves than to our 
children. In other words, we want not only to prevent 
our malady in them, but also to cure our own evil, 
and thereby we inflict on the child not only more 
therapy than he can bear, but perhaps also more ills 
than he anyway has. In leaving the further discussion 
of this "magical” method of education for the final 
chapter, let tis turn here in concluding our exposition 
of the role of leader, to the positive significance that 
the child has for us in our time. For also the role of the 
child has gone through different stages of development, 
and without understanding them we cannot approach 
the present problems of education. When we look at 
earlier epochs, still not far remote, then the term "idoli- 
zation” suggests itself for our present-day valiution 
of the child. This age of the child, such as the present 
epoch bait been called, began however much earlier, 
although there seems now to be again a culmination 
of this process of development. 

Christianity, as the first religion of the individual, 
introduced the worship of the Son as God, whereas the 
preceding hero-age of the ancients persecuted the son. 
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because the father resisted giving up his individual im- 
mortality.^ Christianity, indeed one of the most revolu- 
tionary of reactions against the patriarchal sexual-age, 
had to compromise with its still powerful influence, by 
idolizing the son, as the bearer of the collective soul- 
ideology. But in recent times, the son-age has devel- 
oped into the child-age. One connects its emergence 
with Rousseau’s name, although only the Revolution 
actually overthrowing the Patriarchate was the first 
to establish the recognition of equality for all. This 
idea of equality, tacitly included in it the equahty of 
the sexes, shown by the role of the women in the French 
Revolution (as in the Russian revolution) . \7ith this 
idea of equality of all human beings and with Rous- 
seau’s ideas of education, the child-age was made pos- 
sible. In it the two sexes are equally valued at least 
pedagogically, and hence authority is again granted to 
the woman, the mother, in questions of education, an 
authority that originally she naturally possessed but 
had lost in the hypertrophied development of the pa- 
triarchal ideology. The recognition of the pedagogic 
equality of children meant however, at first, that both 
sexes were equally badly treated by education. Only in 
recent times can one speak of idolizing the child, since 
the child has become not only the centre of the family, 
but also education is beginning to be focussed on the 

^ **Thc Myth of the Birth of the Hero,** alio to topplcmeiit **Seeleii^aobe und 
Piychologic.** 
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child, as in progressive schools which adjust themselves 
to the child, whereas formerly the child had to adjust 
itself to the collective ideology.* 

Thus it almost seems in the meaning of our peda- 
gogic ideas of reform, that the child itself must be left 
to construct a new educational ideology, must be 
forced, so to say, into the role of leader, which has been 
already implied in the deification of the child. Cer- 
tainly this role of the child as leader, would again 
have its specific characteristics, the elaboration of 
which may help us to understand the present peda- 
gogic situation. The idolization of the child does not 
go much further back than to Christianity, in which 
we have to recognize the commencement of the indi- 
vidualization of the son. Before that, the worship of 
the child had a collective significance as already it had 
in the totemistic belief in the soul; there the child was 
the manifestation of the collective spirit, indeed the 
only true revelation of the same, if one takes no ac- 
count of the totem animals that only symbolize the 
unity of the tribe, but do not make it concrete. Thus 
here as also in the later distinct monotheism, the child 
came from God, now the child is God. In other words 
the ideology of the child as leader, was collective, now 
it is individualistic, just as we showed to be the case 
with all other ideologies. The child in the age of the 

^ Htfold Rugg and Ann Shumaker: The Child>Cenccfed School. An Apprataal 
o£ the New Education. New York 192!. 
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belief in the Soul and in a still narrower sense in the 
patriarchal sex-age, was important as the one who con- 
tinues our life, now he is the leader to a better life. 
This is indicated by the fact that formerly the child 
was referred to and prepared for the adult life, for be- 
ing grown up, as to a Paradise, whereas we today are 
inclined to see in childhood our lost Paradise. Although 
with a certain justification we prize in the child the 
ideal of unimpaired forces, yet on the other hand, in- 
fluenced by the psychoanalytic ideology, we endeavour 
to overcome what is termed “infantile” not only in 
ourselves, but to uproot it already in the child. 

Not only does a conservative majority of educators 
oppose this eccentricity of prophylactic ambition, but 
first among them stand the parents themselves, from 
whom indeed proceeds the deification of the child and 
precisely of the childish in the child. In the new for- 
mation of modern educational ideology, there seems 
to fall to the mother an important role. She owes this 
influence, however, not to a better pedagogic under- 
standing but to her natural attitude towards the child 
who today plays in her personal life certainly a much 
more important part than ever before. We have al- 
ready hinted how the woman, borne upward by the 
waves of equal right, of the great revolutions, profited 
not only socially and politically but also in the family 
in her position as mother. The patriarchal ownership 
of the children had already previously been under- 
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mined by the growing power of the state-ideology, so 
that the way was paved for the mother to regain her 
position in education which she had already had in 
smaller units with collective ideologies of the child 
(for example, among the primitives). The woman 
again begins to assume her natural educational rights 
within the family but also actively to take part (espe- 
cially in America) in social problems of education to 
an extent hitherto undreamt of. By bearing in mind 
the psychological motivation, one might see in this, a 
parallel, if one likes, a direct continuance of her fight 
for political equality for which today she no longer has 
to fight. But this fight for the child, namely, who shall 
educate it, almost one might say in whose name shall it 
be educated, is much more radical in its vital effects 
for the community-ideology of the future generation. 
What Freud has designated as neurotic "mother com- 
plex” seems to me to be a symptom of the present-day 
sex war in which Psychoanalysis itself is ensnared. I see 
in this famous "mother complex” not so much the 
fixation of the child on the mother but rather a sign 
of the growing influence of the mother ideology in the 
education of the child. 

Just at this point where it is more a matter of the 
ideological than of the natural influence of the mother 
on the child, the battle now seems to be raging. Simul- 
taneously with the growing influence of the mother 
on later education, the man reaches back to an ever 
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earlier stage in the child’s life to exert his pedagogic 
influence in order to regain his lost ground in the later 
phase of education. He does this not necessarily as 
father, but as psychiatrist, psychologist, educational 
counsellor. But the woman fights for more. Whilst 
the man tries to save at any price the collapsed patri- 
archal ideology, for the woman it is a question of gain- 
ing a new sphere of life, in which the child is no longer 
temporarily left to her influence but becomes the vital 
interest, almost, the occupation of her whole life. For 
this purpose however, she must step out of her narrow 
milieu of family, that is, she must exchange her mater- 
nal vocation for that of the educator, just as the man 
has exchanged his paternal vocation for that of peda- 
gogic therapeutist. In a word the paternal struggle for 
the child within the family seems to be projected into 
and magnified in the social strife for the pedagogic 
ideology of the future. 




chapter Six 

VOCATION AND TALENT 


Whether hh work prospers does 
not depend on the good or bad chat^ 
acter of the one producing it, hut on 
whether he is in a position to be 
faithful to the work, 

Joseph Beeuer 

In the arguments of the previous chapter we have 
repeatedly emphasized the problem of the so-called 
^choice of vocation” and finally have approached this 
theme from an angle that seems most easily accessible, 
but yet proved to be insufficient as a solution of the 
problem. We have comprehended the educational 
fever that has spread in our civilization as a symptom 
of a conflict brought into the community from the 
family; a conflict between the matriarchal and patri- 
archal ideologies. With this explanation we have also 
accounted for the general war-cry of the professional 
pedagogues, who have sent out the warning that edu- 
cation is something that not everyone can do, particu- 
larly iK>t every parent, but that it is a profession that 
must be learnt like any other. With this password the 
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educators only seem to cover up a similar state of af- 
fairs to that which we found in the leader, in whose 
psychological structure we could find no special talent 
or gift. For his psychology solely consists of his rela- 
tion to the masses, that is, in his identification with the 
collective ideology which with regard to the leader is 
a matter of strength of will. And although we could 
verify in the educator at least one other psychologi- 
cally less simple attitude of will, namely that of helper, 
yet beyond this there seems to exist, even in the edu- 
cator, no special talent or gift. The pedagogues are, so 
to say, officially authorized, that is, are collective or 
conununized parents, from whose hands education 
has been taken because the parents not only lack cer- 
tain specialized knowledge, but because they would 
make education too individualistic, which would not 
be useful for the conununity. But simply to deny that 
the parents have the capacity to bring up their chil- 
dren as most pedagogues do today, can only be under- 
stood cither as a weapon used in the struggle for the 
child’s soul, or — ^in so far as it holds good — ^it must be 
considered a symptom of a degenerate type of human 
being whose natural instinct has been spoilt by psycho- 
logical ideologies. For not only are the parents in the 
animal kingdom qualified to rear their young till they 
are self-sufficient, but even among the primitives 
neither the mother’s ability to educate the child up to 
puberty is doubted, nor is the father’s competency 
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doubted to initiate the youth afterwards into the se- 
crets of maturity. With them actually every mother 
and every father is at the same time the naturally born 
educator of the children who in his or her turn moulds 
the child by example and trains him by instruction. 

Certainly with the primitives it is a matter of rela- 
tively simple conditions with a homogeneous social 
and religious structure in which the natural collective 
ideology also rears collective human beings and does 
not produce individuals with specialized talents. But 
there has been a long process of development from the 
time of the natural educators and teachers such as are 
given in the groups of men and women among the 
primitives, to the time of the specialized teacher such 
as master of handcraft, of technical, artistic, or scien- 
tific skill. The parents in the meaning of our family 
organization form the connecting link in this process 
of development if we here disregard all wider social 
influences. But the role of the parents has in the course 
of time changed so much that they become, in different 
epochs, representatives of different ideologies, which 
more or less opposed the prevailing collective ideolo- 
gies. All these changing attitudes of the parents 
towards the children are only to be understood in the 
light of the prevailing soul-ideology, the development 
of which is reflected in the changing systems of 
religion.’ The primitives’ division of sexuality and 

^ S«e **Sceieiiflattbe und Ptycbologie.** 
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procreation that ascribed one function to the man, 
another to the woman, is also reflected in primitive 
education where the child up to the time of puberty 
remains in the care of the women, and only later on 
becomes of value to the men. This primitive educa- 
tional system thus stands, as might be expected, in 
complete harmony with their whole world-concept, 
that is, with their social and religious organization. For 
both the educational system and the religious organi- 
zation value the individual only as the bearer of the 
collective soul and hence recognize the child only at 
puberty, when he is no longer a child. Then he is, so to 
speak, taken away by force from the women, who 
have treated him still as an individual, and in the initia- 
tion rites he is, as it were, made a collective being. We 
cannot here pursue the gradual change of this educa- 
tional ideology from the phase of the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal family organization of the sexual age: 
but it might be remarked that originally the women 
(mother) represented the individual educational ide- 
ology and the men, the collective ideology. At a later 
stage of the family organization, when the man 
acknowledged the individual paternal role, he then 
also represented the same or even a stronger individual 
ideology than the mother. Finally the collective forces 
that became more and more concrete in state and re- 
ligion oppose the individual ideology of both parents 
united in marriage. Today, where the general educa- 
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tion tends towards individualization, the parents still 
involved in religious belief, representing the founder- 
ing collective ideology, yet cling to it because this is 
the one sphere of influence which the specialized sys- 
tem of education has left them. In this sense the par- 
ents are still the representatives of an ideology suitable 
for a general education although their function in the 
course of time has changed. 

Special talent for a definite vocation is however not 
only bound up with the existence of specialized teach- 
ers, but also depends on a special gift in the child. But 
we must first separate this individual talent from cer- 
tain social and ideological factors in order to get back 
to the problem of the individual and his education. 
First, let us go back to our arguments in the previous 
chapter, that have shown that there are certain epochs 
that are favourable to definite profession^ or, more cor- 
rectly, definite activities. Generally we can see that in 
times of hardship and confusion such as characterize 
the revolutionary epochs, there will be a greater need 
for leaders of the people, of the army, leaders who in 
more peaceful times have to seek other activities. More 
specifically, we recognized in the Renaissance the age 
of the genius, that owes its origin to two needs, the OQe 
collective and the other individual; the collective, was 
the need to find for the collapsing religious ideology an 
earthly substitute for God; the other was the indi- 
vidual’s need to help himself and others by creating 
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newer ideologies. But the leader type assumes different 
forms corresponding to the prevailing ideological con- 
stellation; in the Renaissance he becomes the discov- 
erer, inventor, creator of new values, a type which 
first springs up sporadically from the concurrence of 
social and individual needs and, if he holds good, de- 
velops into a profession or professional class, among 
artists called "schools.” In this way the creator of the 
type, the master, seeks to immortalize himself not only 
ideally in the work, but also materially in his pupib. 
A comparison between the genius type of the Renais- 
sance and the pedagogue type in the present time, leads 
to the same conclusion reached in the previous chapter 
with regard to the leader role. It is, namely, that in the 
community there is always a number of gifted indi- 
viduals who are distinguished just through the lack of 
any special gift. Hence their talent essentially consists 
of "sensing” the prevailing collective needs and tend- 
encies, comprehending them through the mobilization 
of their own collective self and finally, through the 
activation of their own individual power, materializ- 
ing them in a new ideological type. Thus their special 
gift consists in their abUity to utilize their latent lead- 
ership talent for the solution of the crisis in the pre- 
vailing ideology. That means, in other words, their 
ability lies in their power to produce the priest type, 
the king, the artist, or the pedagogue type accord- 
ing to whatever type is most in demand at the time. 
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If one such temporary solution of the collective 
crisis is initiated by the individuality of the leader, then 
the necessary stabilization of the same is achieved 
through the breeding of a more or less large number of 
types as much as possible like the leader, for the pro- 
fessional development and maintenance of this new 
ideology. These miniature leaders are naturally no 
longer such strong individualities, also they do not 
have to be, since they no longer function creatively 
but only didactically. One might describe this process 
also as a renewed communization of the individual ide- 
ology, since the professional class arises in such a way 
that the master educates disciples and these train an 
increasing number of pupils. This process embraces 
today in our modern democracies all intellectual and 
free professions of the so-called intellectual worker. 
On the other hand, the second large mass of handcrafts 
men (mechanics, manufacturers, day-labourers) like- 
wise presupposes no special talent but is governed by 
purely economic conditions. Above all, this class of 
men is educated into good citizens with national and 
religious ideals and they gratify their ideological needs 
also in this sphere (politics, class war, etc.) . In the third 
large group of the population, namely, the peasants, 
there is also no particular specialized talent notice- 
able. Indeed the peasants of all classes seem to have 
best preserved the collective traditions manifested in 
patriarchal family organization. The modem farmer. 
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however, with machinery and speculation in crops, has 
to a large extent already become industrialized and 
commercialized. 

All these considerations, however interesting they 
may be, yet do not answer the burning question of 
parents and pedagogues concerning the specialized 
talent of their children and the pedagogic methods 
necessary for its promotion and development in the 
interest of the individual as well as for the good of the 
community. This practical demand is intelligible from 
the human and pedagogic point of view, and I only 
wanted to indicate that one must not over-simplify 
the problem. Without considering the collective ide- 
ologies and their social crises, one can never answer the 
purely pedagogic question of the development of 
childish talents. Therefore it is good, although not al- 
ways easy, to bear in mind the influence of the age on 
the professional opportunities and needs. This means 
we have not only to consider the particular disposition 
that the child is born with or early develops, but we 
must also consider in what special line the individual 
must be trained in order to fit into the varying de- 
mands of the community at different times. In the 
present-day necessity for mass production and quick 
progress there is in the ordinary business life only 
seldom a similar concurrence of talent and activity 
such as we had to assume for the development of the 
leader. The present-day type of man, in the psycho- 
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logical and sociological analysis of his personality turns 
out to be a highly complicated being, who not only 
unites, as does primitive man, individual and collective 
characteristics, but also possesses within himself sev- 
eral layers of more subtle differentiations; otherwise 
how could he bear the burden of all the demands put 
on him by family, occupation, state, religion, society, 
etc.? As the situation demands, he has to place in the 
foreground one or other ego side almost to such ex- 
clusiveness that the other sides necessarily become 
stunted. His talent should lie in the ease with which 
he adjmts to various situations brought about not only 
by the social life in itself but also by its critical changes 
and emotional upheavals. A special talent, if such is 
present, plays a relatively small part in this entire pic- 
tureJ^The individualistic type of man of the demo- 
cratic age again must be almost a universal genius since 
democracy in principle opens up all possibilities for 
anybody.' How this inner conflict of the individual- 
istic man must lead to neurosb, when he also has to be 
a collective normal type, we have already indicated at 
the conclusion of the previous chapter. 

If we now turn to the child himself with his indi- 
vidual disposition and gifts, we have a similar impres- 
sion; namely, — leaving out of consideration the ex- 
ceptional cases — ^that in the complexity which is 
already shown in infancy it is pretty difficult to deter- 
mine wherein his special gift lies and it is still more 
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difScult to judge whether it will continue in later life 
and whether it can be utilized professionally. If we 
have previously emphasized how difEcult it is for par- 
ents and educators to recognize the drift of the times, 
yet here we face the complementary difficulty of de- 
termining in the individual the obvious talent and 
making use of it pedagogically. Already here one 
might draw the practical conclusion from this state of 
affairs, that it will be necessary to take a certain risk iu 
education and also to admit to chance (which we seem 
to fear like the devil) a part in the choice of occupa- 
tion, which as a matter of fact is no choice at all. With 
this I do not mean to say that we have already reached 
the point in our discussion of the factors determining 
the choice of occupation, where our scientific ambi- 
tion has to yield to the recognition of indeterminable 
factors. On the contrary, precisely now after having 
discussed the educational influence of the social milieu 
and of the collective ideologies, we should like to turn 
our attention to those individual factors in the choice 
of occupation and in the development of talents that 
are psychologically determinable. The diflerent psycho- 
analytic schools have been able to shed some new light 
on this problem from the dynamic viewpoint held in 
common. The essential advance in this direction be- 
yond the purely descriptive psychology is character- 
ized by the Freudian concepts of *^fate of an instincf 
(Triebsc h i c ksal) , "sublimation” and "identificatum.’ 
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Hermann, who has made a special study of the question 
of talent, and has shrewdly seen many connexions,* 
yet remains dispassionate enough to admit the inade- 
quacy of these concepts for the satisfactory explana- 
tion of the development of a definite talent and its oc- 
cupational utilization. But he constantly refers back 
to the principle of psychical economy, that is, to the 
factors of intensity and volume of displacement, 
quantitative factors which even post festum would be 
immeasurable, much less predeterminable. Such quali- 
fications, however, are indispensable to any effective 
education. 

Modern psychologists first had to encounter the 
problem of talent in the fully developed adult, and in- 
ferred from the study of neuroticaUy inhibited abil- 
ity, its genesis in the child; their motivating interest 
was a therapeutic one which led them retrospectively 
from the study of the causes of inhibition to the origin 
of the talent. But also in this particular problem, 
analysis has not been able to avoid the same methodo- 
logical faults that characterize its attitude towards 
the whole problem of education which it ought to un- 
derstand and to solve from its apparent failures in the 
neurosis. But the recognition of the cause why, for in- 
stance, an artist cannot produce, throws no light on 
the problem how he came to be able to produce or 

^ **OrfftfililM<io aiid Bcgabung** (Intenuit. 2 ^uclir. £. Pta, fX, 192)) and 
"IBcitrife rar Piycbogcncte der zdchaeriscbcn Bcgabung** (Imago, VIII, ' 
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what enabled him to do so. For this simple reason, be- 
cause life — and particularly its disturbances, illness — 
can sometimes be explained causally; for causality is a 
category of thought or thinking and hence every ex- 
planation contains a causal understanding. But life 
does not permit of being built up causally, neither 
therapeutically, nor even educationally, because the 
individual’s willed aspirations stand outside the ex- 
plicable range of causality. We have however, besides 
this, the other principle of finality for the explanation 
of the individual’s aspirations; but this is only valid 
post festum, that is, for the understanding of the as- 
pirations already in force, thus it is only another kind 
of causal explanation of effects that have already oc- 
curred. On this account it is so difficult to apply the 
causally traceable connections in psychical mecha- 
nisms to education, in which it is precisely a matter of 
foreseeing and predetermining the individual reac- 
tions, the essential factors of which, the willed aims 
and aspirations according to their very nature, are in- 
determinable. Hence when ambitious educators boast 
of being able to foretell the reaction of a child to some 
pedagogic measure or in some general situation, it sig- 
nifies little; for first of all it would be a matter of a 
chance guess and not of scientific knowledge; sec- 
ondly, the child coming under a prolonged pedagogic 
influence such as education signifies, will continually 
change his tactics just in order to escape from prede- 
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termination, and so maintain his individuality.* 

If then it is difficult to foretell the individual’s reac- 
tion in an isolated situation it becomes impossible 
where it is a matter of the whole personality or at least 
of so integral a part of the same such as a special talent 
is. Hence dynamic psychology leaves out of the ques- 
tion the assumption of inborn special dispositions and 
as an ultimate principle of explanation refers to the 
economic -dynamic factors in the psychical establish- 
ment of the whole personality. In the beginning one 
indeed looked for a specific disposition, which how- 
ever in most cases is only demonstrable post festum. 
But scarcely is this achieved by the Freudian theory of 
organ-libido or the Adlerian theory of organ inferi- 
ority, both fundamentally representing the same prin- 
ciple. The actual artistic sublimation (Freud) or the 
successful over-compensation (Adler) , cannot be un- 
derstood unless one also takes into consideration be- 
sides the organ and the impulse force (whether in a 
positive or negative sense) the whole individual and 
his prevailing attitude to this organ in question. To all 
this there is added a social and ideological viewpoint 
that leaves further scope for the choice of occupation. 
Even supposing the psychology of a surgeon is to be 
comprehended causally from a sublimation of sadim 

^ In this respect the Adlerian school omitted applfing their psychological 
▼iewpennts to their own methods of education. Hence in his practical instruc* 
tioo in thtttpf and education, Adler speaks of the "Ar/ of reading e Uf^t 
hhior^ (ist Part oi a Tcchnsk der Indieidital Psychologie, Mfinchen, ipat). 
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(the hand) in the first place, this does not explain why 
the same hand sadism does not express itself, as clearly 
it does at other times, in a gift for drawing or for 
sculpture. Secondly, it certainly does not explain the 
profession of surgery that first must exist ideologically 
and be socially accepted before the individual can use 
it as a “sublimation” for his sadistic disposition or 
inclination. The same holds good for the over-compen- 
sation of an inferior eye (in Adler’s sense) in the profes- 
sion of painter or marksman. In other words, sublima- 
tion itself may take place in the individual, but its 
constructive utilization no longer depends on the in- 
dividual alone, but on collective factors of a social and 
ideological kind that we have already mentioned and 
of whose determining influence we want again to re- 
mind ourselves. 

If we now turn to the inner process of sublimation 
or of over-compensation in the individual, it must be 
said that here Adler has not seen more than Freud but 
only difierently. For Freud, sublimation resulted in a 
kind of negative way from inhibited impulse, hence 
appeared to him as something weakened, diluted, 
faded, in comparison to the original impulse. Adler on 
the other hand starts from a weak inferior funda- 
mental attitude and finds the powerful, overwrought 
exaggeration in the compensation tendency. But both 
concepts have in common the dynamic viewpoint, 
which comprehends tdent proper not as a given dispo- 
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sition but as dynamic expression. This in turn results 
from the dynamic interaction between factors of 
quantity and intensity, that one describes either as 
sublimation (weakening) or as over-compensation 
(strengthening). But the course and result of this 
process in every case will depend on a further factor 
that one might designate as the attitude of the indi- 
vidual to himself. That means, it depends on what ex- 
tent and whether or not the individual utilizes a given 
talent for himself in the meaning of his own willed 
aspiration. Indeed, is it not likely that the individual 
first develops his talent for a definite purpose, whereby 
this purpose is the decisive factor? The mechanisms 
thereby coming into play would be only the means for 
attaining the individual’s purpose and the social ide- 
ology wo\ild be the justification for it. Furthermore 
we must remember that apparently there are different 
means of accomplishment, or, better, different types of 
ability to achieve, that arise sometimes from a super- 
fluity of energy by means of sublimation, sometimes 
from a feeling of inferiority by means of compensa- 
tion and sometimes from a need for jtistification by 
means of identification. Also we shall have to acknowl- 
edge different mixtures of motive, mechanism, and 
aq>iration. Sometimes sexuality (Freud’s libido) will 
be the effective impulse force, another time it will 
be the striving for power (Adler), yet another the 
so-called guilt-feeling (that I have described as the 
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creative guilt) or again it will be a mixture of all of 
these. But also achievement itself, creation, can have 
as its effect the same reactions that we have just de- 
scribed as the cause; productivity may lead to sexual 
stimulation, can give to the individual a feeling of 
power, but also can evoke a feeling of inferiority or 
guilt. 

All these various aspects of productivity into which 
the problem of talent has been resolved for us can, 
however, be considered from a broader viewpoint if 
one has learnt to understand that the feeling of in- 
feriority is as little an ultimate fact as is the sense of 
guilt. I have tried to show that these latter arise as a 
reaction to the fact of being different, psychologically 
expressed, from being individual, and that the indi- 
vidual feels blameworthy towards the species and in- 
ferior towards the community, because and in so far 
as he is different from the others. So the pedagogic 
question of talent proves to be a psychologically in- 
adequate objective, the history of which is character- 
istic for the complexly of the problem here dealt 
with. The tracing and constructive furthering of 
talent was postulated as an educational aspiration de- 
rived from the therapeutic study of the individual in- 
capable of achievement. Then came descriptive psy- 
chology that determined certain inherited dispositions 

^St0 tlic chftptcr **Schaffea nnd Schuld** io **Vthrlieic und Wirklichkeit** 
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of a physical and psychical nature, that should be cul- 
tivated and developed or at least not inhibited by edu- 
cation, in order to yield the desired result of a specific 
surplus of achievement. Finally from the standpoint of 
dynamic psychology, all these factors of inherited dis- 
position, of prevailing ideology, and of social milieu 
prove to us to be of a secondary nature in so far as ulti- 
mately it depends on the attitude of the individual to 
himself and to the surrounding world. These are the 
two fundamental factors that certainly influence the 
ego, but also from which the ego makes something. 
(This latter conclusion which we can draw from the 
dynamic psychology of personality does away with 
the educational significance of the concept of talent 
and the idea of pedagogically influencing it. '^Vhat we 
see before us is the fact that the individual has to vin- 
dicate his separate existence in the community through 
achievement, super-achievement, or special achieve- 
ment, according to whether the individual is different 
from the other, feels himself to be so and accepts it or 
not. 

This tendency on the part of the individual to jus- 
tify himself has become a strong motive for produc- 
tivity only at particular times such as ours when iAr 
creasing individualization or individualism is rampant. 
The present-day education which is individualistically 
inclined, goes back to the concept of talent inferred 
post festum, in order to find in the child itself an in- 
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dividual aim of education which shall then justify the 
individualistic ideology of education. In other words, 
since the child cannot be trained to be a mere indi- 
vidual, which is the tendency of modern ideology, one 
wants at least to train it to be a specially gifted indi- 
vidual. From this the newer ideology of talent has 
arisen which rationalizes pedagogically the parental 
wish for the preservation of the individuality of their 
child. But the practical results do not go beyond an 
occasional production of a prodigy. For the child’s wish 
as a rule is not for the development of a special talent 
but for the expansion and enforcement of his whole 
individuality, an aspiration that from the very begin- 
ning certainly encounters the most varied outer and 
inner obstacles. The search for, and the cultivation of, 
a special talent in the child by parents and educators 
may be accepted by the child as a means to individual- 
ization but it may just as often be felt as an obstacle 
to the same, like anything imposed on the child from 
without. For the child not only needs external in- 
fluences for the utilization of its aptitudes but he also 
requires inner motives and these emerge from a dy- 
namic interplay of forces. Their productive operation 
indeed may be provoked but caimot be forced, may 
be prepared for but cannot be artificially initiated at a 
definite time nor arbitrarily placed in the service of 
super-individual purposes. 

Vocation is a product of the collective idedogy, that 
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which the community needs and values; talent is a 
symbol of an individual ideology, that which the in- 
dividual knows and wills; and in the ideal case, these 
two tendencies coincide in the choice of occupation. 
The choice of vocation, determined by social and col- 
lective ideological factors, faces the individual at a time 
when often enough he is forced to decide from prac- 
tical reasons and not from inner necessity. One often 
discovers one’s real vocation very late, although it can 
in favourable circumstances lie within the already 
chosen circle of interests; just as one can later fall in 
love with the woman whom one married for other rea- 
sons. But in general the present-day occupations are 
too widely differentiated for the individual to deter- 
mine beforehand his choice; on the other hand, they 
are again so specialized that one must begin in them 
early in order to master them. Hence, the ever increas- 
ing tendency of the schools, even the higher ones, to 
prepare for everything only in a general and more 
theoretic way; the practical side must be gradually ac- 
quired through experience as in every profession. In 
this sense, the vocational education, particularly that 
of the so-called free lance, really never ends; indeed it 
begins only with the entrance into the profession^ 
life. If one can really make any child into anything, as 
the present-day psychology supposes, and modem edu- 
cation would like to believe, so much the worse; for 
what we lack is precisely the goal. If we are not satis- 
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fied with the negative aim of education, namely, to 
prevent neurotics, the question then is for what pur- 
pose shall the child be educated after the religious ide- 
ology has made room for the humanistic, but this 
again is restricted by national and democratic (indi- 
vidualistic) ideologies. We have already seen how in 
this difficulty the cultivation and development of tal- 
ent has followed as an educational aim gained from 
the individual himself, an aim that in the most favour- 
able case coincides with the collective claims of the 
choice of occupation. The occupation or profession is 
then a kind of preservation of the individual elements 
in the form of a miniature collectivity as represented 
by the professional classes. 

On the other hand the vocational psychology forms 
an essential part of the character in man, in being ac- 
cepted by the individual, and in the course of time 
being made a part of his own Self. It is not only that 
we thus preserve our Ego in the occupation, but 
through the occupation we also first unfold and de- 
velop our individual ego, oiu: whole personality. Hence 
Psychoanalysis with its return to the impulse and in- 
stincts has given no consideration to vocational psy- 
ch(dogy and has contributed little to the understanding 
of the choice of occupation. And yet in certain cases 
the whide psychology of the individual can be con- 
taiiMd in and ounpletely absorbed by the vocation. 
Naturally there are difierent types and degrees of pro- 
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fessional men; from the artist whose ego has, as it were, 
been absorbed one hundred per cent by his work, up 
to the manual worker or clerk whose vocation plays 
practically no role in his psychology. These two ex* 
treme cases also show how, with the significance of the 
vocational psychology, the significance of the personal 
or private life changes. The artist type lives for his 
work, namely in the sense of self -development and self- 
expression, and his personal relations must be subordi- 
nate to his work, often enough to the detriment of the 
purely human side of life. The other type has to find 
all his gratification and happiness in life and experi- 
ence, for which he exists, whilst he considers work as a 
necessary evil. 

But there is yet another type of person besides these, 
the understanding of whom leads us deeper into the 
problem of vocational psychology; this is the typical 
average woman, the wife of her husband and the 
mother of her children. If one comprehends this as her 
vocation, as she herself does, then one can say also with 
Ikt as with the artist that the psychology of vocation 
and of the ego coincide, become one. Only she creates 
cmicretely and really, whereas the artist type creates 
ideally and abstractly. The man must first create wcgrk 
and occupation ideologically; and often enough the 
justification for it, because it is no longer a natural ex- 
pression. On the success of this justification — ^no mat- 
ter what his occupatkm may be— depends his future 
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instinct on his family and friends, when his occupa- 
tion does not provide him with any outlet for it. The 
analysis of such mixed types (a good example is the 
artistically gifted architect) again raises the whole 
problematic of human psychology beyond Psycho- 
analysis; for one has to ask oneself how far does the 
occupational psychology of these people influence 
their individual psychology, indeed, even produce it. 
Certainly this type has often chosen his occupation 
from some strong impulse disposition and its “sublima- 
tion”; but the choice itself (for instance, of surgeon 
or architect) is collectively and socially determined, 
which again aflects the original impulse disposition 
and the whole personality. The individual then either 
does in his occupation what he caimot do in life, or he 
would be happy only if he could do the same in his 
life as in his occupation. In other words he reacts to 
life, not with his individual psychology but with his 
vocational psychology. This leads to conflicts, al- 
though it seems to be for him the only way of gratifica- 
tion. In this respect it is easier for the artist for he can 
materialize his ideal in his work, whereas the material 
is given to the creative business man, and he can only 
impress his individuality on reality by making a com- 
promise with it. 'We shall try to show in the last chap- 
ter, which is dedicated to self-educatbn, how far this 
whcfle creative tendency in the individtial arises from a 
non-acceptance of his own Self. This, his own Self, he 
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then wants to alter by projecting it, as it were, into the 
other or into the world at large. 

In conclusion of our discussion of the choice of vo- 
cation, I should only like to say that the present-day 
man in spite of — or on accoimt of — the increasing in- 
dividiulization again becomes more collective partic- 
ularly in his business. Indeed, I believe that in the voca- 
tional life of today there is to be found the strongest, 
perhaps even the only collective force which directly 
influences the individual ego. It does not seem to me 
even improbable that the present high wave of indi- 
vidualism is at least in part also a reaction against the 
increasing occupational communization. However 
that may be, at any rate I see in the constantly growing 
interest for psychology, which is occupied more and 
more with our individual ego, an obvious attempt to 
rescue this Self from collective absorption. One of the 
dangers that threaten our individual ego is, however, 
the one springing from vocation, or, better, from voca- 
tional psychology. As a protection against this danger 
the theory of talent has been again introduced into 
pedagogy, which shall give the individual the psycho- 
l<^ical upperhand over the vocation. Whether and 
how far this can actually succeed we have shown above 
and wiU return to the question in the last chapter. But 
first, however, we must discuss one other collective 
ideology that threatens the individual in his personal 
claims even bef(»e the choice of occupation, and this 
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is the family that sees in the child only the vocation of 
the son or daughter, that is, a role of the species with 
which the childish ego very soon comes into conflict. 



chapter Seven 


FORMS OF KINSHIP AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL’S ROLE IN 
THE FAMILY 


Education is love to the Off- 
spring. 


Nietzsche 


In the course of our discussion we have repeatedly 
touched upon the child’s attitude to the parents and 
to the family, but now we must discuss in greater de- 
tail the different relationships within the family. For 
as long as childhood lasts, the child is very closely, in 
part exclusively, attached to the house and modern 
education has again placed the chief accent on the edu- 
cation of the child in the family. And rightly so! The 
child is indeed brought into a family of already edu- 
cated — or in so far as brothers or sisters are concert^ 
— of partly educated individuals, who also have a pfiy- 
cludogy, whereas the child brings with it neither edu- 
cation nor psychology, and somehow gets both from 
adults (MT-develops bodi through them. 

*77 
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In the analysis of adult neurotics Freud, above all, 
has studied the influence that the parents exercise on 
the child partly through their mere existence, partly 
through their particular psychology or characterol- 
ogy. Under the concept of the "CEdipus Q)mplex” he 
has described the efFects engendered by the parents in 
the child in the form of love, anxiety, hatred, jealousy, 
obstinacy, etc. But these effects are of different values, 
that is, they are partly unavoidable, partly avoidable, 
partly bring out of the child only what is latent; on 
the other hand, they partly provoke new reactions to 
these unfamiliar stimulations. A closer study has at 
any rate taught us to understand that the parents can- 
not be made responsible for many of the child’s re- 
actions, because the child possesses them potentially 
when it is born into the world. This is particularly so 
with anxiety, which has not the same significance for 
the child as it has, according to the psychoanalytic 
theory, for the adult neurotic. The child, at the birth 
process,* seems to bring into the world anxiety, which 
is then attached to the parents; on the other hand, 
this anxiety determines from the beginning the de- 
pendency of the child on the parents (especially on 
the mother) and often extends far beyond the time of 
the child’s physical helplessness. The adult may have 
fear of death or fear of sex, the child has a fear of life 


^ TIm Tftwna of Biitk (ifaf)* 
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itself, ‘ which it changes forthwith, even when there is 
no objective reason for it, into fear or anxiety of cer- 
tain people or things. 

Let us now return to the (Edipus complex with 
which a definite phase of the child’s relation to the 
parents, or better, one aspect of this relationship, is cir- 
cumscribed. The sexual element in it emphasized by 
Freud, as the attraction to the parent of the opposite 
sex and the jealousy of the parent of the same sex, is 
not so clearly to be found in practice as mythology 
represents it and as Freud first believed. This purely 
biological scheme may indeed exist in the human child 
to a certain extent; but it is permeated, indeed, even 
sometimes completely dominated by other tendencies 
emerging from the tmfolding ego, so that it was diffi- 
cult even for Psychoanalysis to maintain the original 
CEdipus concept. They speak of a reversed CEdipus re- 
lationship, of a rudimentary, even negative one, which 
at least devaluates, not to say contradicts, the purely 
biological viewpoint. I myself have on one occasion ‘ 
referred to the fact that besides the reverse of the 
CEdipus complex which contains a greater love to the 
parent of the same sex, there is also in the child a tend- 
ency that one might designate "anti-CEdipoean” be- 

^ See the third Volnme oi my ^Tedmik,** Die Aaelyee dcr Anelftiken oad 
•etaer RoUc ia dcr Gcieaittttaetioa (Wica aad Ldpsig, 1931)* 

* The Rdctioo ol percattl Attitadei to SaeoMc ead Fatltife: t Lecture gifca 
tt the Oae Dey^t Coafctcacc 00 Pcreatal E daceti oa la Kew York« Nor. x, 
ifiy. 
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cause in contrast to the CEdipus complex it aims at a 
bringing together of the parents instead of a separa- 
tion of them. Certainly this occurs because the child 
also expects some kind of advantages for itself from it, 
that is, it gratifies egoistic motives, but this shows that 
these often enough far outweigh the biological tend- 
encies. The child reacts not only with the innate bio- 
logical impulses, but it also reacts according to the 
given situation. I found these tendencies of the child 
to bring the parents together or to hold them together 
particularly in those marital situations, the instability 
of which the chUd experiences as a dangerous threat to 
his well-being. This attitude of the child which can 
easily be noticed in situations of that kind, was over- 
looked hy Psychoanalysis because the attitude mostly 
does not manifest itself in altruistic ways, but in 
neturotic reactions, with which the child wants to at- 
tain the same result.* 

^ 1 wrote in the lecture mentioiicdi **I surmise that in Freud's 'Analysis of a 
Phobia of a £ve-ycar-old Boy* (1909) the fact of the parental disharmony 
played a aisnilar part at in those cases observed by roc. I do not know whether 
the obeiotts conflicts of his parents, who later separated, go back so far into his 
childhood. But I should suppose from similar experiences that the father’s 
cxoatshe interest in the boy’s problems was already an expression of his marital 
guilt consnowmest, to which die children as we know so react as if they under- 
stood it.** 

The parents had m o reove r "agreed,” as Freud remarks in the Introduction 
to the Case History, "to educate their first child with as little compulsioo as 
would be requisite for the maintenance of good manners.** 

Thus they had apparently also projected the 'freedom** which they wkhed 
lor themselves, on to the child, nevertheless without success as his neurosis 
sh ow s , a nemoeis which also arose from a wish /or his absent father and not only 
as a reaction againet his father. 
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But if in a situation where the child experiences the 
conflicts of the parents with one another as a danger 
to itself, he can react in a way contrary to the biologi- 
cal presuppositions, then we may assume that he per- 
haps also reacts with the real CEdipus Complex (where 
this is to be foimd) only to a situation of better under- 
standing between the parents and not with his biologi- 
cal innate impulses. Actually not only critics of analy- 
sis, such as Mdinowski by reason of ethnological 
material,^ but also practising child analysts who, 
contrary to Freud, worked with the child itself ‘ have 
leaned towards this same viewpoint; namely that the 
CEdipus Complex may be a reaction acquired by the 
child in our family organization, and not a biological 
inheritance brought with it into the world. If this 
were confirmed, the paradox would follow that Freud 
would have considered the anxiety present at birth as 
acquired through later influences (threat) and the 
CEdipus attitude acquired in the family situation as 
innate.” However that may be, we cannot here go fur- 
ther into this problem and can only refer readers to 
the psychoanalytic literature* which moreover has 
dealt with the influence of the parents on the child 

^Scz and Rcpreition io StTtfe Society (Londoo ft New York, 1927). 

^Mary Chadwick: **Diificuluci in Child Deyelopment** (London, 19^9) 
eipiciaUy Chap. XII, **Both Sides of the CEdipus Complcz.** 

* There ate tttU other fundamental paradoies in Ptychoanalyiis. See concern* 
mg them especially my work entitled **irahrhctt und l^irklichkctt** (Leipag 
and Vienna 1919)* 

* J. C Fl«0rf: The Psychoanalytic Stn^ of the Family (London, ipsi). 
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almost exhaustively although one-sidedly and uncriti- 
cally. At any rate the therapeutic or psychological as- 
pects of the family situation do not interest us here but 
only the pedagogical, and for this, one other side of 
the problem seems to me of greater significance. 

The question is, what does the child signify for the 
parents ideologically? In other words, in what light do 
the parents see the child, and what do they want the 
child to be and for what do they want to use it? But 
since the ideological attitude of the parents to the child 
changes in different times and under different condi- 
tions, a cultural psychological study of the theme 
"child” would be necessary for this, similar to that 
given by Floss from the ethnological standpoint.* But 
this task would go far beyond the realm of this work 
where we are interested from pedagogic reasons only 
in the present parental ideology. Furthermore, the 
ethnological material is so manifold and so contradic- 
tory — especially the more that is collected — that one 
has to bring into it psychological viewpoints obtained 
from other sources in order to shape it into something 
more than a mere collection of material. I have already 
elaborated elsewhere * the essential viewpoint that con- 
siders the child as the collective soul-bearer and it can 

^ **Das in Bnuch und Sitte der Vdiker. Vdlkerkundliche Studien**: by 
Dr. Hetnr. Plots, third completely rerised and enlarged Edition. PuUitked alter 
the death of the Author by B. Renz. Ph.D. Leipstig, ly 11-12. 

* **Seelenglattbe und Ptychologie,'* 1550. 
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be well brought into harmony with the ethnological 
material. The collective significance of the child is ex- 
pressed in the custom of "child community” preserved 
relatively late (Floss, Chap. L.) in which the children 
belong in common to all the mothers and sometimes 
— not always — ^when they are bigger are assigned to a 
father of choice (according to similarity). This 
primeval custom has practically nothing at all of the 
fatherhood-ideology, but gives rather the impression 
of a tutorship, in which the child participates at a def- 
inite age for the purpose of further training. This nat- 
urally is far from being an education in our sense even 
today among most primitives. The child among them 
has not only more collective significance but with it 
goes also more religious significance, that is, the child 
guarantees the continuation of existence to the com- 
munity, not only in the social sense, but also in the 
meaning of the original belief in immortality. 

The primal family, according to the newer views of 
sociology, was a kind of herd or group formation, that 
did not embrace a monogamous form of marriage in 
our meaning (although it did not make it impossible) , 
nor did it include “promiscuity” in the meaning that 
we today attach to that concept. For there were 
definite restrictions (exogamous and others) which 
were very strictly adhered to. One might designate 
this primal family best, as a kind of “group mar- 
riage” in the broadest sense of the word, “in which 
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whole generations of each half of the race lived in 
community marriage.” * The regulation of the sexual 
life is closely connected with the religious ideas (belief 
in the soul) and these also determine the prevailing at- 
titude to the child. This development cannot here be 
followed in detail, but only the most important transi- 
tional stage to our present ideology of the family can 
be revealed. The transition from the primitive group- 
family (kinsfolk) to our present-day small family is 
characterized by the acceptance of the father’s indi- 
vidual r6le of begetter of his children; this role was 
formerly denied from religious reasons of the belief in 
immortality. This turn of development changed the 
child from a collective being into a personal repre- 
sentative of the patriarchal individual-ideology. The 
transition phase was the Matriarchy, with the "herit- 
ance from the uncle” (avunculus) , that is, the moth- 
er’s brother who was the male head of the family in 
place of the father; this seems to correspond to a relic 
of the old group marriage between brothers and sis- 
ters. Today with the enfeeblement of the patrias 
potestas and the strengthening of the individualistic 
tendency, the child is an individual for himself al- 
though he is lawfully the father’s successor and is 
cbimed as a collective being by the State. Thus the 
three chief stages in the ideological development of the 

^ See Alfred Vierkaiidt*t article **Elie*' in the Handwdrterbach der Sexual* 
winemchaft (edited by Max Marewe), and. Edition, Bonn, 191^. 
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child are: a collective being (mother), heir (of the 
father) , private being (Self) . 

We have now to investigate the different ideologies 
in relation to the child, how they have on the one hand, 
influenced the educational systems, on the other hand 
influenced the child itself, and, finally, how the child 
as an individual has reacted to these at different times. 
For this we shall have to bear in mind the existing an- 
titheses, between the ideology of the parents (family) , 
that of the teacher (community), and that of the 
child (individual) . From the history of the family we 
know that earlier forms of kinship survive even when 
the actually existing family organization no longer 
shows this, indeed even when their origin is no longer 
understood. But this does not seem to be merely a use- 
less survival as Morgan, its discoverer, thought, but 
these earlier forms of wider kinship obviously remain 
because they correspond to the spiritual need to pre- 
serve collective elements which become more and 
more individualized with the advancing family or- 
ganization. But with the small family and its lawful 
ideology, all earlier forms of kinship finally fall apart. 
Hence the school replaces within the clan this earlier 
collective unity in the child community. So the actual 
school education springs up from the original child- 
community not to replace “the family” but to pre- 
serve the old group community (clan) in process of 
disappearing. 
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Here we already see, how the school plays a double 
role towards the parents; it replaces for them the lost 
collective ideology of the belief in the soul, but robs 
them at a later stage of the individual claim in the 
child. So the parents have really never fully possessed 
the child, because originally they willingly surrender 
the child to the clan or tribe for the belief in the soul, 
but later on they can no longer snatch the child away 
from the collective claims of the group. The mother 
alone in the primitive time of her natural supremacy 
had real possession of the child (Bachofen’s “Mother 
Right”), and later on the father alone in the period of 
the lawfully and religiously supported patriarchal ide- 
ology of the family.* In our small family (of mar- 
riage) the parents possess the child in common only in 
so far as the mother trains it in the early period and 
the father claims it later, when, however, he has to 
compete for it with the community (the State) . Here 
the child, especially the son, was trained exclusively in 
the paternal ideology, as the father’s heir and successor 
who also had to care for the religious cult of the an- 
cestors. This paternal tendency was, however, not only 
opposed by the son through hb natural attachment to 
the mother (the psychoanalytic CEdipus Complex) 
but also by his individuality, a double conflict, the 
climax of which we find presented in Hamlet.^ 

^ The concept and the word **fimily** is related to the Latin "fonnulns,** chat 
is, servant, slave. 

* **Seelenf laube und Ptychologte,** pp. dyff. 
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Here is established the third, and for the time being 
last phase of the parental ideology which, however, 
springs up neither from the collectivity nor from the 
paternal need for immortality. But on the contrary, it 
has been forced, through the child’s own individual 
development, first on the parents, and finally on the 
community. Today the child is made not only a social 
but also an individual vindication of marriage, whereas 
formerly as long as he was a collective being, he made 
marriage unnecessary. With this is connected the fact 
that today many marital conflicts are projected on to 
the child, a fact which detrimentally influences the 
collective education, as also the individual develop- 
ment, of the child. But one must not forget that this 
is nothing new, but only one other manifestation of 
the age-old fact that the child has always been used for 
something, at times by the community, at times by the 
parents, or one of the parents. At any rate the primi- 
tive civihzations are much more sincere in this utiliza- 
tion of the child than we. For we today psychically 
misuse and exploit the children under the mask of in- 
dividualistic education. Indeed, perhaps the acceptance 
of children as independent individuals, which com- 
pletely contradicts the whole parental ideology, is a 
kind of guilt reaction on the part of the parents 
towards exploiting the child on the other hand. At any 
rate we can observe that many children are more or 
less conscious of this guilt feeling of their parents 
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towards themselves, and take advantage of this situa- 
tion for themselves. A difficult marriage situation may 
be in this sense a good school for the child to early de- 
velop individuality and self-reliance, or it may also be 
the beginning of a lifelong neurosis, according to the 
child’s disposition and reactions. Experience shows 
both possibilities, although analysts from their study 
of the neurotic drew the premature conclusion that it 
could have only harmful effects, because they never 
see those children who benefited from a maladjust- 
ment between the parents. Such a situation can be for 
the child not only a stimulus for thinking and so pro- 
mote his intellectual development, but it also develops 
his emotional life and his will and he can in this way, if 
he does not find sufficient security in the family, be- 
come prematurely self-reliant just as he can become 
completely dependent (neurotic). 

At any rate it seems that much more depends on 
what family situation the child finds and how it reacts 
to it than on the inherited biological elements such as 
are given in the libido tendencies and in the manifesta- 
tions of anxiety. Analysis has indeed shown in the 
neurotic, the harmful after-effiects of the parental in- 
fluence in childhood, but likewise has taught ;is to see 
in the analytic sitiution not only (with Freud) a repe- 
tition of the infantile but also a new creation of the 
ego. The analytic situation makes it obvious that the 
individual can so easily recreate every situation in his 
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meaning because fundamentally he always finds only 
himself, or better, a part of himself in the other, or 
creates it by means of projection. Simultaneotisly 
there is also the opposite process of identification, that 
is, the individual also tries to be like the other and to a 
certain extent actually becomes like him (psychologi- 
cally or characterologically) . This tendency to "imi- 
tate” is so preponderant that the other side has hitherto 
been neglected. Certainly it must be admitted that in 
the infantile situation at first the child identifies more 
than projects, but at least in the analytic situation pro- 
jection should have been more valued (by Freud). I 
have already elsewhere ’ comprehended the so-called 
OEdipus situation, which is supposed to repeat itself in 
the analysis, as the child’s first clear achievement of 
projection, in which he recreates a given situation in 
the meaning of his needs and wishes. The relation to 
the parents — as we better call the CEdipus situation — 
is thus in a varying degree a creation of the child’s, as 
the transference situation is clearly a creation of the 
patient’s. This creation, however, does not only cor- 
respond to the biological tendencies in the meaning of 
the CEdipus complex but to the whole characterologi- 
cal development of the child, who can only identify 
itself with the parents, in that it simultaneously recre- 
ates them in a varying degree according to its own will 

^ "Gcttaltung und Aosdruck der PendnlichkeiC* pp. 64 ind VoL of 
Gcnetitche Piychologie (the vbole chapter **£rziehen ond Behernchen**). 
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or ego ideal. Paradoxically, one might say, the child 
has to discover or create the parents as he needs them, 
which indeed is actually realized in the idea of God, 
who hence betrays rather our own self than the actual 
parental characteristics. 

But the parents project on to the child as much or 
even more, that is, they try to recreate the child ac- 
cording to their own wishes. We have briefly described 
the different stages of this parental ideology and have 
designated the employment of the child as “heir” as 
the decisive turning point from the original concept 
of the child as a collective being, to its present posi- 
tion as an individual. At this stage of the patriarchal 
ideology the child is no longer important as the bearer 
of the collective soul of the race in the meaning of the 
original belief in the soul, but as the individual suc- 
cessor of the personal immortality of the father. Here, 
the child is no longer exclusively a collective being, yet 
is less of an individual being than at the primitive 
stage, because he has a quite definite and narrowly re- 
stricted task to fulfil. Against this designation of be- 
ing only a son, which is the same as being robbed of 
one’s own individuality, the child has rebelled from 
the moment when the man accepted fatherhood — al- 
though unwillingly — as a means of salvation for his 
soul. From then on, we see in the history of mankind 
the imposing duel of these two principles, which is 
manifested in folklore, myths, and poetic traditions as 
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the duel between father and son.' In the strife between 
Christianity and ancient Rome, it has clearly become a 
conflict between two ideological principles, the patri- 
archal and the fllial. This conflict continues through 
the whole of the Middle Ages in the strife between the 
worldly and the spiritual spheres (Emperor and Pope) 
apparently as a strife for authority, but in truth as a 
battle for the soul. But modern times alone have 
brought a temporary solution of this conflict with the 
discovery of America which became a new land of 
democracy formed by the fugitives driven from Eu- 
rope through religious intolerance. In this way they 
got rid of both the Emperor and Pope although they 
were gradually forced into an inner bondage. In Eu- 
rope itself it needed the World War to overthrow the 
last external representatives of the father dominance, 
who sought, and also for the moment found in Psy- 
choanalysis, appearing at the same time, an ideological 
solace. But this could be neither lasting nor of con- 
structive value although it has a transitory therapeutic 
effect in that it replaces for a while the dying father 
ideology that mankind still needs. In this sense Psycho- 
analysis is as conservative as it appeared revolutionary; 
for its founder is a rebeUious son who defends the 
paternal authority, a revolutionary who, from fear of 
his own rebellious son-ego, took refuge in the security 

^ "Dm Inzctt Motir in Dichtung und Sage,** and Edition, 1916, especially 
Chapter V. 
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of the father position, which however was already 
ideologically disintegrated. 

Having briefly surveyed the collapse of the father 
ideology under the increasing pressure of the indi- 
vidual claims of the son, from the time of the world 
dominance of patriarchal Rome to the last ideological 
attempt to save it in Psychoanalysis, we must remind 
ourselves of the difficulties that had preceded the erec- 
tion of the father dominance. These were not of an ex- 
ternal but of an inner nature. As I have elsewhere stated 
the patriarchal ideology was preceded by a long period 
of development in which the personal fatherhood was 
not only unknown but was denied, in order to main- 
tain the individual ideology of immortality. Following 
the primitive systems of religion and social organiza- 
tions which seemed to be created as a protection to in- 
dividual immortality, we see the strife of man against 
the role of father enforced on him, at its highest in the 
Greek hero mythology.* Indeed the CEdipus Saga itself, 
which Freud would like to understand simply as an 
expression of the individual psychology of the son, 
proves to be from a sociological viewpoint a heroic de- 
fence of the man against the role of father. The father 
of CEdipus, Laios, represents the type of man rejecting 


^ The love adventures of Jove in his various animalistic disguises (snake* swan, 
bull) correspond to the last traces of the totemiitic impregnation of the soul, 
which the father god of the sexual age had taken over, till gradually he accepted 
the form of the purely human hud>and (Amphytrkm Saga). 
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the sexual ideology, as I have described him in 
"Seelenglaube und Psychologie.” On account of the 
prophecy that the son would be his successor, he ab- 
stains for years from sexual intercourse with his wife, 
with whom he cohabited only once in drunkenness or 
when seduced by her and so accidentally begot 
CEdipus. The boy was immediately exposed after 
birth, because the father wanted no successor, but 
wanted to be his own immortal successor, a desire 
which the myth presents in the incest of CEdipus with 
his mother. This concept makes CEdipus himself a rep- 
resentative of the father who wants to have no chil- 
dren, yet tries to preserve himself indefinitely. The in- 
cest with the mother from which also children sprang 
up, proves to be, as I stated elsewhere (l.c., p. 126 ff.) , 
a compromise between the wish to have no children at 
all (Laios) and the necessity to renounce one’s own 
immortality in favour of the children. This com- 
promise to beget onself as the mother’s son and to be 
reborn from her, must naturally fail tragically. This 
is the veritable guilt of CEdipus, not that he slew the 
father and took his place with the mother. For as 
little as the father wants to continue to exist only in 
his sons, just as little has the son an inclination to play 
only the part of a successor to the father. In this sense 
CEdipus rebels likewise against the role of son as against 
that of father and not as son against his father. This 
double conflict in the individual himself who wants 
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to be neither father nor son, but simply Self, is por- 
trayed in the myth in all its features which one cannot 
understand from the individual psychological view- 
point but only when one regards it as a sediment of 
sociological development. In this sense the resistance 
against the begetting of a son signifies also one’s own 
resistance to come into the world as son; the exposure 
signifies the son’s wish not to be brought up in the 
parental home as son but to grow up a free man in the 
wilderness. In this sense finally the fate or destiny that 
compels him to slay the father and to marry the 
mother signifies not only the son’s individual wish as 
Freud has it, but also the coercion of the species that 
prescribes marriage and fatherhood against the indi- 
vidual’s will. 

Thus in the CEdipus myth we see the struggle of the 
individual represented as a strife between the ego be- 
lieving itself immortal and the racial ego manifested 
in the sexual ideology (marriage, children) . This in- 
ner resistance of the man against any kind of a racial 
role, whether that of the father or that of the son, is 
presented in the CEdipus Saga as an external strife be- 
tween father and son. 'W'e now also understand why 
this conflict emerged so relatively late in history; first, 
the full development of individtiality as Hellenism 
represented it was necessary in order to permit the ego 
to revolt against every kind of racial compulsion. 
Hence we shall not concern ourselves with the histori- 
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cal analysis of the CEdipus tradition and the various in- 
terpretations based on the same,' since we are here in- 
terested just in the most recent traditions as portrayed 
in literature, because only they can show us what the 
myth signifies to fully developed Hellenism. Now we 
find the material in its complete human elaboration 
first among the tragic poets, at its climax in Sophocles’ 
presentation. There the hero is married a long time,* 
according to other sources 19 years, before he discov- 
ers that he is the husband of his mother. This and sim- 
ilar characteristics do not permit of being disposed of 
simply as late unessential elaborations, as it may seem 
from purely psychological interpretations. But for a 
sociological understanding of the Saga one must equally 
evaluate all the manifest details of the whole tradition 
since the end-product tells more than does its genesis. 
This statement still holds good for the poetic creation 
of Sophocles, who perhaps had an CEdipus complex 
himself,* but in his presentation of the same he was just 
as much influenced by the old traditions as by the con- 
temporary attitude to it. 

With these reservations I am inclined to recognize 
in the ultimate form of the saga as it appears in the 
Greek tragic poets, one other application of the 


^ See Carl Roberts: QBdipus. Gcschichte eines poetischen Scotfes tm Altertum. 
and. Vol., Berlin 191^. 

* Lcxikon der griech. und roem. Mythologie, published by V. H. Roscher. 

^ See my *'Inzestmotiv/’ ind. Edition, pp. 175 
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CEdipus material. Although this corresponds to the 
mythological significance set forth yet it is altered in 
the meaning of a later stage of development. Whereas 
the mythical QEdipus, as Homer still pictures him, 
continues to rule in Thebes after the death of his 
mother-spouse and so — although blinded — somehow 
saves himself from the catastrophe, yet in the poetic 
presentation the hero tragically collapses as soon as his 
deed is revealed. But he provokes this revelation him- 
self in the play the essential characteristic of which lies 
just in the obstinate insistence of CEdipus to reveal his 
crime. Even if this is to be understood as the result 
of his bad conscience — ^now spoken of as "self- 
punishment” — yet we must ask ourselves why this 
awakened only after so many years and why just at 
that particular moment. We cannot be content with 
the explanation that may be derived from the tradi- 
tion itself, namely, that originally the discovery di- 
rectly followed the deed and hence the dramatic au- 
thor placed the revelation into a later age of the hero 
for a mere sensational effect. For as we said we are not 
interested here in establishing the original form of the 
tradition, but only in understanding the formation it 
has assumed in the poem. And since the revelation in 
the drama would be just as thrilling if it followed the 
imconsciously begun deed, the poet could scarcely 
have had technical reasons for presupposing CEdipus 
had been long and happily married and that the mar- 
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riage had also been blessed by now grown-up children/ 
The age of the Sophoclean hero and the tragic fate of 
his sons “ described in **CEdipus at Kolonnos” suggests 
that the reason for the displacement of the revelation 
originally following the deed, to the hero’s old age, is 
connected with the growing up of his sons. 

In other words, CEdipus of the tragic poets no longer 
represents the ego defending its individual immor- 
tality against the racial role (as father and son), but 
he represents the man already forced into the part of 
father and into matrimonial laws. In fact the man at a 
critical age which is nearer to death than to life, the 
man who is reminded of his mortal ego and in a crisis 
that one might call neurotic today, revolts against the 
sexual immortality in the children. In this racial 
tragedy of the individual we see a man who is forced 
into the acceptance of the role of father and the 
matrimonial law through the destiny of development. 
Deprived of his individual immortality, and with the 
approach of age and of death he tries to abandon his 
fatherhood in order to regain his individual immor- 
tality. In the play the hero does this in a "neurotic” 
way not only by recalling his own childhood (mother) 
but also the mythical hero CEdipus, whose successful 
incest with the mother he wants to imitate. Only in 


^ In the ancient epic, the marriage with the mother was childless and the 
children were ascribed to the second marriage with Euryganeia. 

^CEdipus expresses the wish (curse) that they might kill one another. 
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this moment when the hero tries to justify his break 
with the prevailing sexual ideology by reference to the 
old myth ^ he then becomes an CEdipus, not the CEdipus 
of the tradition, whereas before he was anyone, that 
is, the Greek father wrestling with his conflict.® Here 
also the poet’s individual psychology may be called in; 
because Sophocles was supposed to have written this 
play when he was an old man pursued by his sons, in- 
deed according to one tradition, when he had to de- 
fend himself against the accusation of his sons that he 
was senile. He read his play before the tribunal, thus 
proving his superiority, and was acquitted. But this 
strife between the generations was no rarity even in 
ancient Greece, and Sophocles in the cursing of the 
sons by CEdipus has described only a general motive 
of the above mentioned conflict; in the father who will 
not be replaced by his son and in the son who will not 
be the father’s successor. 

This concept of the tragic CEdipus tradition first 
explains why the hero insists on the discovery, had, so 
to say, set himself the task (like an analyst) of proving 
that he has slain his father and married his mother. He 
needs this motivation — not the deed itself — for the 


^ See Jocasta's jiutification in Sophocles that many men in their dreams 
cohabit with the mother; she could almost recall here the old mythical hero 
QEdipus whom her husband the king of Thebes would like to imitate. 

^ In this sense is to be understood J. Burckhardt’s famous quotation: *'Corret> 
ponding to the 0£dipus saga, every Greek had an CEdipus fibre which was capaUe 
of being directly touched and vibrated.** 
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overthrowing of the undesirable patriarchal ideology, 
thus is not a son who wants to replace the father, but 
the man who will not accept the role of father. Thus 
the hero, so to say, accuses himself of CEdipus’ crime in 
order thereby to gain the latter’s immortality in being 
reborn by the mother. This understanding of the Saga 
is however not to be obtained from its psychoanalytic 
interpretation (in Freud’s meaning) but only from the 
sociological significance. To the extent that our pres- 
ent-day child is still an CEdipus, yet it is only an CEdipus 
in the meaning of our interpretation of the hero; that 
is, the individual who does not want to be only a child. 
But the fact that Freud, in order to understand this 
childish reaction, had to recur to the CEdipus Saga 
shows that it was not explicable from a purely psy- 
chological viewpoint. Freud — ^like the hero of the 
drama itself — recalled opportunely this old tradition 
which he now interprets as the son’s wish, whereas 
formerly it had signified exactly the opposite, namely, 
the conflict of the individual ego with the racial ego, 
that is, in the meaning of a resistance against the CEdi- 
ptis complex. Through the dominance for centuries, of 
the father principle and the family organization, there 
exists in the individual a desire for the same, which per- 
haps may already be latent in the child; but it has 
nothing to do with the old CEdipus tradition, which 
represents the opposite, namely the resistance against 
the foundation and continuance of the family organi- 
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zation. In this sense also the CEdipus complex of the 
present-day child, no matter in what form it mani- 
fests itself, may ultimately be a protest of the in- 
dividual ego against every kind of the collective family 
role (son, daughter, etc.). When, therefore, analysts 
emphasize the biological strength of the CEdipus wish 
in the present-day child, this seems to me, however, 
only therapeutically justifiable as a strengthening of the 
patient’s individual ego. But this is not their intention 
for the patient is simultaneously led on to overcome this 
attitude conceived of as “primitive” by the patriarchal 
ideology of the Freudian theory. 

It would seem then, that the incest motive had 
originally served the purpose of an attempt to achieve 
one’s own immortality in the sense of the sexual 
ideology and indeed in the transitional period from the 
collective belief in the soul to belief in immortality in 
the children. The father principle was not yet fully 
accepted by the man, he was only father of the son be- 
gotten of the mother, thus he was father of himself, 
who wanted to continue to exist in the son. This also 
shows that incest as such was no primitive form of the 
sexual life or of marriage, moreover was not at all valid 
as an institution but was only a favour granted to ex- 
ceptional individuals, who had made themselves im- 
mortal in their work (heroes). At the stage of the 
sexual ideology enforced on the man and its social 
materialization in the family organization, we see the 
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rebelling father enviously grasping back at the success- 
ful CEdipus of the ancient myth, in order himself to 
become such an CEdipus, which at this stage of develop- 
ment naturally can no longer succeed and hence must 
end tragically. For the collective ideology has already 
given place to the family organization with immor- 
tality in the children and the individual ego can no 
longer free itself from this racial fetter. Finally, in the 
present-day individual who with his victorious in- 
dividualism has precipitated the downfall of the fa- 
ther’s rule and of the family organization, we find the 
same motive interpreted as a wish for the father role, 
a motive which originally gave expression to the hor- 
ror of it. Thus the Freudian theory does not prove to 
be a psychological explanation of the CEdipus motive, 
which it pretends to be, but only a new interpretation 
of the same in the meaning of the present-day in- 
dividual and his present collective ideology. So the poet 
proves to be the successor of the hero, in that he nar- 
rates the heroic deed as a recollection of the good old 
times; and the psychologist proves to be the poet’s 
successor in that he interprets it anew for us today. 

But these three stages of the heroic, poetic, and psy- 
chological presentation correspond not only to the 
historical stages of development but also to the in- 
dividual. Thus a young poet is likely to be heroic, the 
ageing writer more psychological, the one represents 
the attitude of the independent ego, the other ac- 
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knowledges the necessary adjustment and submission 
to law. So for example the young Schiller wrote the 
revolutionary "Robbers” and the ageing poet “William 
Tell,” who no longer turns against every kind of 
dominance, but only more against the arrogance of 
tyranny. Likewise the CEdipus complex in the average 
individual will also have another significance in child- 
hood as in puberty or in maturity, for the artist an- 
other significance than for the neurotic. Besides, one 
must still separate the incest wish as such from the 
father ideology, for the relation between the two is 
not so simple as it seems from the individual psy- 
chological standpoint of the son; namely, that he will 
kill the father in order to possess the mother. The in- 
cest desire is a symbol of individual immortality to 
which the ego clings in order to escape the compulsion 
of the racial immortality in sex. Simultaneously the 
individual in the meaning of the old belief in the soul 
defends itself against the acceptance of the new father 
role. So actually the mother incest and the slaying of 
the father are not at all individiul expressions of 
biological tendencies, but typify the individual’s racial 
conflicts. The hero does not kill his father but the fa- 
ther as representative of the new sexual ideology; he 
does not marry his mother, but he makes the woman 
into the mother of his children whom he thus accepts. 
Hence the two aspects of the CEdipus complex express 
the same resistance of the individual against the new 
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family ideology; the mother relationship expresses it 
from the standpoint of the racial sexual ego, the father 
relationship from the standpoint of the individual self. 

But the CEdipus complex also has a different mean- 
ing according to whether it is simply considered from 
the standpoint of the individual or from the standpoint 
of the son or from that of the father. As an individual 
one does not want to put oneself in the father’s place 
and to become father, that is, the husband of the 
mother. As son, one may desire it but only to deny with 
it the role of the son; that is to say, if one must have a 
racial function then at least to have that of the father. 
Finally with the complete acceptance of the father 
role, the man will naturally love the son more (and not 
according to the CEdipus scheme, the daughter) be- 
cause he sees in him his direct successor and heir. If the 
father prefers the daughter, it shows less willingness to 
accept the role of father, as particularly shown in the 
incest motive between father and daughter.* For this 
represents on the father’s part a similar desire to be re- 
born now in the daughter, instead of in the mother. 
The biological CEdipus tendency is thus complemented 
by a psychical one of the ego which feels attracted to 
the child of the same sex and not to that of the opposite 
sex. The child reacts to this double-sided family con- 
stellation also in ambivalent, conflicting ways. The 

^See Incest Moutc, Chmp. XI, and its supplement '*Seelengiaubc und Psy- 
ckologie,** pp. 54 ff. 
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son takes refuge in the mother not only from fear of 
the father but just as much from a fear of too great 
a love from the father, he develops a “mother fixation” 
in order not to be made completely into the son by 
the father and not to be engulfed as an individual. 
For the same reason the girl often leans to the father 
in order to withdraw from the mother’s influence, for 
whom she is only daughter, that is, a continuation of 
the ego. That means the child is forced through ego 
motives to protect his individuality against parental 
egoism, and hence is pushed into another collective de- 
pendency, namely, the biological. The parents fight 
openly or tacitly for the child’s soul, whether in the 
biological (opposite sex) or in the egoistic sense (the 
same sex) , and the child uses the parents correspond- 
ingly, and plays them one against the other, in order to 
save his own individuality. 

At any rate we see that the purely egoistic stand- 
point of the child does not only aim at the disintegra- 
tion of the family, in that the child eliminates the rival 
and wants to replace him with himself, but the already 
mentioned anti-CEdipoean tendency is operative to 
keep the parents together, because this guarantees to 
the child a protection against the all-devouring claim 
of one of the parents. So the child appears as a repre- 
sentative of the family ideology when it needs it for 
a protection. The same tendency we already see how- 
ever in the ancient CEdipus Saga if we understand it in 
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its ethnological significance. CEdipus acquires his "com- 
plex” outside the family since he is exposed directly 
after his birth; rather he founds his own family on the 
basis of the CEdipus complex, that is, after the com- 
pleted deed. But this is not an expression of an eternal 
human longing, but it reflects only a definite historical 
transition of the family organization from the father 
rebellion to the acceptance of marriage. CEdipus, in 
contrast to his father, acknowledges his sons, he wants 
to be the father of a family, but the old Adam springs 
up towards the end of his life and urges him to seek his 
own immortality as once the mythical hero CEdipus 
had sought it in the incest with the mother and had 
found it in his heroic destiny. The CEdipus of the poet 
being sacrificed to the family ideology finally finds 
consolation in his daughters after he had cast out the 
wife and cursed the sons, a destiny that is similarly re- 
peated in Shakespeare and other great men, who, so to 
say, need no sons in order to be immortal and so in age, 
turn to the daughter who symbolizes for them a less 
hazardous youth. 




chapter Eight 

SELF DISCIPLINE AND SELF 
GUIDANCE 


There is a luxury in self-reproach. 
'When we blame ourselves we feel 
that no one else has a right to blame 
us. It is the confession not the priest, 
that gives us absolution. 

Oscar Wilde 

I SPEAK HERE of Self discipline not in the sense of a 
pedagogic ideal/ or even of a therapeutic hope, but in 
the meaning of a tendency inherent in the individual, 
the origin and significance of which we shall investi- 
gate. Psychoanalysis has described one aspect of this 
attitude of the individual to himself (in the adult 
neurotic) as *"self -punishment,” and has then also 
found it operative in the child. But in order to under- 
stand this tendency in its full significance we must 
compare this self-criticism (which can sometimes go 
to the length of self-punishment) with a second 
tendency operative in every individual and this is **self- 

^ More concerning this in '*Genetische Psychologie,” 2nd. Pen, **Gcttaltiing 
und Ausdruck der Perstolichkeit** (esp. pp. S5 tf.). 

zo6 
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over-estimation” (or idealization) . We then recognize 
that both these attitudes arise from a non-acceptance 
of one’s own self, that originally seems mostly to relate 
to the impulse ego and later extends to its derivatives 
the life of the will and of the emotions. Before we go 
closer into the origin of this division of ego and its 
causes, I should like to point out that the emphasis on 
the need for punishment stressed by the Freudian 
school concerns the therapeutic aspect of this ego con- 
flict; whereas the emphasis on the over-estimation 
(particularly stressed by Adler) takes into account, 
rather, the educational aspect. The concept of self- 
punishment presupposes a kind of subjective continu- 
ance of the punishment, threatened or accomplished 
from without, whereas the concept of self -idealization 
contains rather an inner striving for improvement or 
perfection. 

But the real question is, whence arise these tendencies 
such as we see not only in the adult but also find pre- 
formed in the child? The analysis of the neurotic sug- 
gested that both tendencies, that of self-criticism and 
that of self-improvement, have been awakened in the 
individual through training and education and then 
have been adopted by him through identification. 
trend, from his ideology, has actually wanted to ascribe 
this educational influence, in so far as it existed, only 
to the father and has also theoretically formulated it 
in his concept of the “castration threat” as “super- 
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ego formation.” Now we know, however, that this 
influence starts not only earlier, but also in a much 
greater extent from the mother in the first training of 
the instincts. Actually child analysts (like Melanie 
Klein and others) have been able to verify the appear- 
ance of reactions of that kind, in an early phase of the 
child’s development, where there could be no talk of a 
super-ego formation (in Freud’s sense). But irre- 
spective of the question from whom does this influence 
on the child emanate, there are two other problems of 
greater importance, that arise from it. First, the purely 
pedagogic question as to whether this influence is good 
or bad. That is, by reducing the claims on the child, 
could we not and should we not decrease its tendency 
to self-criticism, which can lead to all kinds of inhibi- 
tions? This is a question that caimot be affirmed ofl- 
hand, because it seems that this self-criticism also occa- 
sions self -idealization in the sense of self-improvement, 
which from an educational point of view we cannot 
dispense with. Secondly there is the purely psy- 
chological question, what moves the child to adopt as 
his own even very strict demands; a question which 
has been answered by referring to the child’s fear (of 
punishment) and to the child’s love (of the person 
with whom he identifies himself). 

Elsewhere, I have added to these two motives, a 
third and as I think decisive factor which we recog- 
nize in the individual himself as independent of ex- 
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temal influences; this is one’s own will which uses the 
conventional moral standards in order to control one’s 
inner instincts, especially the sexual instinct.' Having 
achieved this inner victory the individual thus becomes 
able to make punishment and praise independent of 
the approval and disapproval of others. In this, in my 
opinion, we see before us the beginning of and the mo- 
tive for self-discipline. This, namely, self-discipline 
first turns against the impulsive Self not only because 
this has been restricted by the early training, but also 
because this inner compulsion opposes the growing 
will-ego as a compulsion of the species. Especially in 
the strife against the powerful sexual impulse, this 
part of the ego is. then considered as “bad” and as a 
consequence a personal ideal with a personal morality 
is built up. This, one’s own moral code and ethical 
ideal, may or may not agree with that of the prevail- 
ing education; but at any rate the ego must individual- 
ize it and subsequently projects it on to the parents and 
educator. Thus, we recognize in this attitude to one’s 
own self a method by which the individual makes a 
compromise with the collective ideologies as mani- 
fested in morality and ideal formation. The individual 
makes them his own and in this way becomes his own 
educator. 

Here we do not have to occupy ourselves with the 
question whence do these tendencies originally arise? 

'See ''ITfthrheit nnd Virklichkeic** (1939), p. 6 y 
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I have in earlier works dealing with the psychology of 
civilization ‘ attempted to show that the history of 
the development of the inner life suggests the greater 
probability of a purely inner origin of these tendencies 
in the individual himself than one is likely to believe 
from the analysis of the present-day child. In the mod- 
ern child, however, these tendencies manifest them- 
selves at such an early stage and in such forms that 
there can be no doubt of their inner pre-existence. In 
this sense an early impulse training of the child has 
become almost superfluous today, since the child seems 
to bring with it into the world a strong inclination to 
repression, and one has rather to help him to decrease 
this. This is actually the constructive aspect of the 
psychological education (including sexual enlighten- 
ment) ; only hitherto it had the one disadvantage of 
making the child’s world-picture incoherent. For- 
merly, at least, the external demand for repression cor- 
responded to the child’s inner inclination to repress, 
whereas now an insuperable contradiction exists be- 
tween the latter and educational freedom, a state of 
affairs which constitutes a new source of conflict in 
the child. Indeed this whole concept of an inner com- 
pulsion to repress has become possible on the ground 
of experiments (certainly not very numerous, though 
highly instructive) made by applying the modern 
principles of education to the child. Thereby one found 

^Der KOnsticr (1907), **SeelcngUube und Psychologk** (1930). 
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that the child often criticizes and encourages itself 
more than the parents could do; similarly as the artist 
also frequently judges himself much more harshly than 
do his critics, and from this he gets the incentive to 
newer and better creative work. 

Only one ought not to apply directly to the child 
what has been found in the productive type (artist) 
and unproductive type (neurotic) . For although the 
constructive kind of self-education is the ideal aim of 
pedagogy, yet one ought not to forget that the child is 
occupied first with the building up of his will-ego, 
which the artist can already place in the service of his 
self-control, and which the neurotic misuses for self- 
inhibition. On the other hand, the child cannot yet ac- 
cept himself as can the normal average person, because 
he is in a process of continual development and still 
does not possess any formed or polished attitudes, much 
less a complete personality which he could accept or 
reject. Certainly even in the adult the acceptance or 
rejection of one’s own self will always be only tem- 
porary; but certainly in the child it can be only mo- 
mentary according to his very nature, and hence the 
educator should not expect it to be permanent. The 
child finds itself here to a certain extent in the position 
of the primitive who first has to project his inner con- 
flicts, and so creates religion and morality, society and 
law. Only at a certain stage of cultural, as of individual, 
development this process reverses, in turning the con- 
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flict again within. The civilized adult finally is faced 
with a double task in that he has to solve his inner prob- 
lem by partly objectifying it, on the other hand he 
struggles constantly against the outer world created 
by himself. 

Whereas the analytic therapy, as I understand it has 
the task of throwing all the patient’s externalized con- 
flicts back on to himself, a psychologically oriented 
education has the opposite task of procuring for the 
child external possibilities for projection and unbur- 
dening. In this sense the parents ought to consider them- 
selves much more as objects of the child’s self- 
educational tendency and — to a certain extent — ^let 
themselves be used as such by the child. Instead of 
wanting to change the child according to their own 
ideal, they should let themselves — within certain limits 
— ^be idealized and criticized by the child (the accept- 
ance by the child of their own ideal formation follows 
automatically, by way of identification) . In this way 
the child’s self-criticism and idealization are first di- 
verted towards external objects (to the parents) and, 
on the one hand, prevent a premature feeling of in- 
feriority, on the other hand, give to the creative ideal- 
izing tendency arising from a desire to be better, a 
temporary object. But if the child is thrown back on 
itself with these tendencies, there must necessarily fol- 
low a disappointment in the self-idealization which 
subsequently brings with it increased self-criticism. 
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And since the child cannot make himself better than 
he is, he will then have to justify this by proving him- 
self to be as bad as he is. Here is to be sought the origin 
of the anti-social tendencies, such as lying, stealing, 
etc., which may plant the seed of later criminal 
tendencies, but need not necessarily, because here also 
the result cannot be causally predicted but will depend 
on the dynamic action on the ideological super- 
structure, and vice versa. 

From wherever this tendency to self-criticism may 
arise, the most important question for the individual’s 
destiny, a problem in which alone education should be 
interested, is how the individual Self reacts to his inner 
needs. If self-criticism remains in the ego, then also 
the tendency for improvement following from it will 
be applied only to one’s self and must — since hyperim- 
provement is unattainable — ^lead to the strengthening 
of self-criticism in the form of the feeling of in- 
feriority and in the tendency to self-punishment. Self- 
idealization in that it can be only measured according 
to the given self, thus necessarily leads to the feeling 
of inferiority or of guilt, whereas in the form of ideal- 
ization of objects it will lead to creative achievement 
(art) or to the love completion. Naturally this can 
also be exaggerated and will lead sooner or later to dis- 
appointment when, or to the extent that, the hyper- 
idealization is sensed or seen through. 

Before we discuss further this fundamental problem 
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of all education on which the individual’s character 
formation, ethics, and ability to achieve, seem to rest, 
we should Uke to remind ourselves of our description 
of the type of educator. In him we see the ideal case 
materialized, where the individual projects on to the 
other, namely, the pupil, in a constructive way, self- 
criticism and the tendency to self-improvement. In 
that, from purely psychological reasons, we have re- 
claimed a certain amount of this projection for the 
child himself, we have already characterized it in a 
certain sense as educator, which implies the concept of 
self-discipline. The difference between the child pro- 
jecting on to the parents, and the educator projecting 
on to the pupil, is to be found in the educator’s social 
function. For him who has developed with a certain 
maturity, a definite attitude, it is a matter of a stabili- 
zation of this projection which has become permanent, 
that is, has been justified professionally. For the child, 
on the other hand, it is a matter of only a temporary 
and, so to say, secret unburdening of inner conflict in 
order to get a necessary diversion of these tendencies 
endangering his weak ego. Hence in the teacher this 
process occurs more or less voluntarily, for the child 
it is quite automatic. Also we must not forget that the 
above described type of educator who criticizes and 
wants to improve (idealize) himself in the pupil, rep- 
resents the formerly existing pedagogue whom Psy- 
choanalysis charges to a great extent with the short- 
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comings of present-day education and its failure. 

But precisely in order to avoid these projections 
which somehow seem to be part of the educator’s na- 
ture, psychoanalytic pedagogy proposes the analysis 
of the educator. What happens now with these tenden- 
cies to project when the teacher is analysed? Much cer- 
tainly will depend upon how he is analysed; almost 
upon whether he is treated as an individual or as a 
pedagogue. Now the individually oriented technique of 
Psychoanalysis can hardly treat him other than an in- 
dividual, that is, with the purpose of freeing him from 
self-criticism, self -punishment tendencies, feelings of 
inferiority and guilt. But what happens with his 
tendencies to self-idealization and self-improvement? 
The justified doubt arises as to whether these tendencies 
can be further applied to others in creative educational 
ways if their presupposition, the self-criticism, “is 
analysed away” or is decreased. Indeed the further 
question arises whether even under these conditions 
they remain in the ego at all? For the analytic task 
which coincides with the therapeutic, must be con- 
sidered as achieved when the individual is in the posi- 
tion to accept himself. And this acceptation of one’s 
own self follows in the analysis not through a change 
of the individual in the sense of his own criticism and 
idealization, but just beyond that, through an accept- 
ance of the Self as it is, which brings about the greatest 
possible change in his whole attitude. 
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If the psychoanalytic result of a better education of 
the teacher for the task of pedagogy seems at least 
problematical, we must consider the second means of 
help which Psychoanalysis has to oflFer the educator. 
This is the expectation that through the investigation 
of his own childhood in the analysis he will gain a better 
understanding of the psychical life of the pupils en- 
trusted to him. From theoretical reasons as well as also 
from reasons of the analytic technique one may doubt 
whether this will prove correct in the specific sense in 
which it is meant. He may indeed obtain a better 
understanding of his present psychical life and to a 
certain degree, also, of the general psychology of his 
fellow men; but for his own childhood this can no 
longer prove correct, since he can interpret and under- 
stand it only indirectly, that is, through the medium of 
the analysis on the one hand, through the medium of 
his adult personality on the other hand. But even if 
he could obtain from the analysis, an objective pic- 
ture of his childhood’s development, this would mean 
anything but an imderstanding of the childish psy- 
chical life in itself, which remains inaccessible and 
incomprehensible for the adult. One has ironically 
charged the parents with the fact that they obviously 
feel themselves fitted for the education of their chil- 
dren because they themselves were once children; the 
same objection is right however for the teacher who 
would imagine he covld better understand the chil- 
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dren entrusted to him because he understands his own 
childhood better or at least believes he does. 

This leads us to the last means which analysis has to 
offer the educator, and that is the psychological han- 
dling of the child itself. This is one of the most disputed 
claims of Psychoanalysis which is resisted even by those 
parents and teachers who are not unfriendly towards 
the analysis of pedagogues for the purpose of their bet- 
ter instruction. Also here one must first ask oneself in 
what way is this child analysis accomplished? It is char- 
acteristic that within the orthodox school of analysts 
there exist already just as many differences of opinion 
with regard to child analysis as there are different opin- 
ions in Psychoanalysis itself. Without being able to 
enter here into the details of these differences of opin- 
ion, yet it must be said that they have one point of 
view in common and that is the psychological in the 
broadest sense of the word. But according to its nature 
this contains just the opposite of what we have found 
as the projective unburdening necessary for the de- 
velopment of the child. In whatever way the educator 
may gain the child’s confidence and give him moral 
support yet the fundamental attitude in the "trans- 
ference situation” always remains, namely to lead the 
child himself to recognize the motives for his action 
or faulty action. If one does not do that or if one de- 
nies that this is the case, then one has left the psycho- 
analytic ground and has repaired to a purely pedagogic 
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position which comes very close to the one we found 
before desirable for the parents. For then one would 
allow the child to project much more than the parents 
would normally allow, but one must also be ready to 
ascribe the final therapeutic success to this projective 
unbiurdening and not to the psychological insight. 

Every psychological explanation, analytically speak- 
ing, every showing up of the motives in the ego — ^how- 
ever much one may coat them over with love — comes 
to the same thing as a demand for improvement for 
alteration, is the same as a reproach and blame. In 
this sense it is the exact opposite of an unburdening 
which every child needs very much and the neurotic 
still more. Hence if the child turns openly or in secret 
against the psychological explanation, that is, frankly 
refuses it or accepts it only apparently, this cannot be 
understood merely as "resistance” but as an expression 
of a correct instinct which resists a further burden. 
Even if there could be no doubt that the child him- 
self were to blame for all his difficulties, then a therapy 
resting on psychological understanding must aim at 
freeing the child from this blame in that it creates for 
him possibilities for projection. Humanity, in so far as 
we can survey its development, has done this at all 
times in its systems of religion and it does not seem to 
me justified to demand of the child that degree of self - 
responsibility which hitherto every adult human being 
could not live up to. Here we see a projection of such 
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enormous dimensions on the part of the adults, that 
one can only meet all these attempts with the greatest 
scepticism no matter how progressive and idealistic 
they may be presented. Such an exaggerated demand 
seems however all the less appropriate since we know 
that the child cannot be to blame at all, hence pointing 
out his motives within him puts on him blame for 
which he cannot be held responsible at all. Here is again 
an imburdening attempt on the part of the adult of 
such enormous bearing that one is forced to the con- 
clusion — although unwillingly — that the modern psy- 
chological ideology is to be suspected at least as much 
as the former pedagogic ideology. In this latter the 
pedagogue has been accused of projecting his self- 
criticism and his self-correction on to the pupil. In 
the psychological ideology the teacher runs the other 
risk of burdening the child with his own new ideal of 
self -responsibility and thus unburdens himself exactly 
as the teacher of old style did in his way. 

After having shown in what form self-criticism and 
idealization is expressed by the psychologically oriented 
educator we shall now give an account of what this 
signifies ideologically. When criticism and idealization 
are recognized by the modern educator as tendencies 
inherent in himself which he tries to project on to the 
child, then this implies a tendency on the part of 
the educator to lead the child to the recognition of 
these motives dwelling in itself instead of ofiering it 
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the possibility of disposing of and objectifying them. 
In a word, from being the ideal of projection the edu- 
cator has become an ideal of introspection, from rep- 
resenting reality he has become a symbol of the ideology 
of truth. For the whole therapeutic and pedagogic 
ideology of Psychoanalysis rests on the presupposition 
that truth (about one’s own self) makes one free. 
Now this, as I have already elsewhere stated,* is an 
ideal of cognition which need not necessarily have a 
therapeutic emancipating effect. For it very easily 
tends to “Know thyself” instead of “Be thyself” and 
not to a “Know thyself” in order that “Thou can’st 
be what Thou art” (in the sense of the Kantian ethic) . 
I believe that the (psychological) truth is as little 
therapeutically effective as it is pedagogically as the 
basis of education; for it depends on what is believed 
to be the truth at a certain time and not on an eternal 
concept of truth such as psychology pretends to pos- 
sess or to have found. In therapy and still more in edu- 
cation, it does not depend on scientific truth but on 
reality of life. Where do we now find this reality of 
life? 

In seeking for it we must give a new turn to the 
problem. What we can learn from Psychoanalysis that 
is positive and constructive for education is to be found 
neither in the personal analysis of the educator nor in 
the analysis of the child, but simply by using the under- 

^ Wahrhcit und Virklicfakdt. 
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standing gained from the analysis of the analytic situa- 
tion as such. Its essence is briefly a relationship between 
two human beings, in which the one learns, receives, 
accepts from the other. Here it is a matter of a part of 
reality and indeed of the essential part of reality, 
namely, the relation to one’s fellow men, whereas 
everything else is only subjective, that is, represents in- 
dividual psychological knowledge. From the analytic 
situation one can gain a deeper understanding of every 
educational, indeed of every human, relationship, if 
one rightly understands it and does not narrow it down 
simply to a "transference situation” in the Freudian 
sense. We can study in the analytic situation the entire 
mechanism of projection and unburdening that not 
only is fundamental to the love relationship in the nar- 
rower sense, but also to every religious, moral and so- 
cial attachment, and valuation. But we also recognize 
the will-guilt problem lying at the base of these phe- 
nomena as the central problem of every human re- 
lationship, the foundation stone of which is laid in 
and through education. 

What does the analytic situation now teach us in 
regard to the educational task? In order to be able to 
define this more precisely I should like first briefly to 
recapitulate the differences discussed elsewhere.’ "We 
immediately see the fimdamental difference between 
the infantile situation, the symbol of which is the 

^ **Gcttaltiiiig und Ausdnick dcr Persdnlichkeit,** 192!, pp. <4 tf. 
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CEdipus complex, the pedagogic situation as whose 
symbol we have introduced the Prometheus complex, 
and the analytic situation, which should represent a 
combination of both, and at the same time a some- 
thing beyond. The fundamental difference is briefly 
the following: in the infantile situation the child 
identifies, and the parents predominantly project on 
to the child. In the analytic situation we allow the 
patients to project in order to let them find and recog- 
nize themselves, whereas the analyst has to restrict him- 
self to a degree of identification necessary for under- 
standing. The pedagogic situation as mentioned is as 
a rule a continuance of the infantile situation, only 
that instead of the parents, the teacher appears who 
plays or should play more the role of leader. What we 
can learn pedagogically from the analytic situation 
which, as one easily sees, should be rather a correction 
than a repetition of the infantile situation, is the fol- 
lowing. In the pedagogic situation the pupil should 
be educated from the CEdiptts complex, by way of 
the Prometheixs complex, to self-guidance. I should 
like to discuss this purely psychological and schematic 
formulation more closely. The Prometheus complex 
is an emotional reaction to the CEdipus situation, by 
means of which the individual attempts to transfer the 
same force which was meted out to him by his parents, 
to his children, his creations, his subordinates. Perhaps 
it is necessary that the individual has to go through 
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this phase of exerting power at which most people re- 
main even if they ever get beyond the CEdipus com- 
plex. The ideal aim of education such as we can deduce 
from the constructive understanding of the analytic 
situation, includes not only the overcoming of the 
OEdipus complex in the Prometheus complex, but also 
the overcoming of the Prometheus complex in that of 
the formation of one’s own personality which we might 
designate as self-guidance** 

This brings us back again to the theme of self- 
education, on which the later self-guidance of the in- 
dividual is based. If the self-education tendency is the 
inherent inclination of the individual automatically 
to improve and perfect himself by reason of self- 
criticism, then the self-guidance tendency can be 
understood as an ideal result of education. This means 
it can be conceived as the conscious and willed further 
guidance and elaboration of this process in the sense 
of its constructive evaluation. Thus the self-education 
tendency such as we can observe in the child, is more 
of a negative critical attitude towards its own weak- 
nesses, whereas self -guidance relates more to a positive 
idealizing aspect of personality-formation. Further- 
more this latter constructive tendency develops in the 
child automatically as a reaction to the external in- 
fluence of education, from which it tries to make it- 
self independent through self-discipline. On the other 
hand, the willed self -guidance makes use of external 
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prototypes or symbols in order to further its own ideal- 
formation and justify its elaboration in the personality. 

Between the automatic self-discipline of the child 
and the conscious self -guidance of the personality there 
is the individual’s whole will- formation. His later atti- 
tude to himself as sponsor of his conscious Will, de- 
pends on how this whole process is carried out. We 
have already spoken of the formation of will and the 
guilt reactions accompanying it in an earlier chapter, 
and I should like here further to refer to what I have 
stated elsewhere concerning it.* Briefly stated it might 
be defined as a training of the will through content. 
These contents, which are determined by the prevail- 
ing ideology of the time, the child has to accept, but 
not merely as something forced on him from without, 
but he must find means and ways of making the vary- 
ing and given collective contents, actually his own. 
This should be achieved not so much by the pedagogic 
system but by the personality of the pedagogue who has 
to show the child the ways and means of doing this, or 
rather has to avoid any interference with the child’s 
own doing it. For the child will make these ideologies 
which give his will purpose and content automatically 
his own if one will allow him to do this in the way alone 
possible for him. But this is not achieved by mere identi- 
fication, against which no teacher could object; but in 

^ Die uialytischc Reaktion in ihren Kont^niktiTen Elemcnten (Technik 11, 
>W). PP- i»o. 
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so far as the will is in question, the acceptance of the 
community ideology will be accomplished by the child 
under constant protest which should be used by the 
teacher in its constructive significance and not be inter- 
preted as an obstinate resistance. If parents and peda- 
gogues have the right attitude, then the child will of it- 
self be eager for these ideologies (which one tries to 
force on him in vain) because supplying the will with 
universally acknowledged ideologies is the greatest un- 
burdening of responsibility, attainable for the in- 
dividual. 

In this respect the teacher has the advantage over 
the parents at the very outset because he is the au- 
thorized representative of the collective ideology, 
whereas the parents are inclined to present to their 
child these general claims in a more personal form. The 
way in which this happens and how the child reacts 
to it, will — as may be easily seen — decisively influence 
his later private life, whereas the general influence of 
education will make itself felt more in his occupational 
and social life. The personal way in which the parents 
have instilled in the child the conventional ideologies, 
can be more easily comprehended as criticism than the 
demands of the teacher supported by the commimity. 
The parents’ advantage over the teacher, on the other 
hand, consists of the fact that the purely personal con- 
tact makes it possible to influence the child more easily; 
thus it gives to the child the possibility for identification 
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based on a close emotional relationship which the child 
needs especially in its younger years for the foundation 
of the collective ideologies before he can make them 
his own. If the parents could put their demands to the 
child less personally and more generally, and if the 
educators and teachers could allow the personal ele- 
ment to appear by the side of the general in relation 
to the pupil, then not only the tension — ^which today 
exists between the school and the home — ^would be es- 
sentially reduced, but the whole pedagogic situation 
would be improved! Both parties, however, parents 
and educators, could better and more easily fulfil their 
task, if they would draw conclusions from the ob- 
servation and study of the child and apply them to 
their own behaviour to the child, instead of wanting 
coercively to change the child’s behaviour to fit their 
own personal needs. As the child takes the adult for 
his pattern, to form his own ego ideal, this task would 
succeed much better for the child’s development if the 
parents and teachers would adjust themselves more to 
the ego ideal arising in the child itself. Such an atti- 
tude would closely correspond to the role of leader 
which the child plays in the formation of present-day 
ideologies of education. 

It is much the same here as with the analytic situa- 
tion in which the therapeutist whether he likes or not 
must allow the patient the leadership even when the 
analyst imagines that he is directing the whole situation. 
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The same holds good for all psychological understand- 
ing of the child, by means of which the adults are en- 
abled to adjust themselves better to the child, whereas 
they think they have forced on the child their gospel 
of psychology. But as little as the neurotic patient has 
to be trained to be an analyst, the child also need as 
little be made a psychologist. Certainly this “magi- 
cal” method of education is easier than the elaboration 
of a constructive ideology and technique, but it is in 
any case destructive whether we cure our own evils 
in the child or want to force on it our own wisdom; 
for he has no use for either! On the other hand one 
must give the child certain ideologies not only because 
he needs them in later life but because he needs them 
for growth. Just as the child eats because he is hungry 
and does not take his meals to please the parents, so he 
will instinctively grasp the collective ideologies offered 
him, because he needs them as props, for the unfolding 
and justification of his individual ego. It is not only 
ineffectual when the parents enforce on him these 
ideologies as their own, but it is also untrue that the 
child has to accept them to please the parents. The 
child accepts them in his own interest, and should also 
have them offered on that basis. Naturally much de- 
pends on what kind of ideologies one offers him and 
also to what extent the adtdts themselves are impreg- 
nated by these ideologies, so to say, represent them and 
not only teach them. 
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In this respect our present epoch is doubtless inferior 
to the earlier epochs in pedagogic fitness. We no longer 
believe sufficiently in the old ideologies and not yet 
enough in the new ideas to present them to the child 
with sufficient conviction, or even to live according 
to them. So the child himself has to bear much more 
responsibility which in other ages was taken over ef- 
fectively by the collective ideologies and their repre- 
sentatives. Hence the modern child is so much more 
insecure and self-critical, in psychological terms, he 
has feelings of inferiority and of guilt which one can- 
not so easily take away from him later even though one 
offers him the new psychoideology. For he grows up 
in a neurotic atmosphere and so manifoldly forms his 
ideal of being grown up according to neurotic patterns. 
In this category belongs the not uncommon type of 
neurotic who is in no way ill but suffers only from the 
fact that he is dissatisfied with himself and would like 
to be different. If one investigates this desire for self- 
idealization more closely, it frequently turns out to be 
the reaction to a non-acceptance of one’s own self, for 
the compensation of which the individual has chosen 
a neurotic pattern. These types would be much better 
to accept themselves than to attain their self-ideal 
which only seems more desirable because they see it in 
the majority of others. In other words the more the 
neuroses increase within a certain stratum of society 
the more will the neurotic become an ideal within that 
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stratum, because the healthier type would feel isolated 
in it and hence he would endeavour to gratify his col- 
lective needs by becoming like the majority. Hence 
also the ungratifying results which could not be avoided 
in applying modern methods of education to small 
groups of children because the child then felt himself 
to be the undesirable exception compared to the 
majority of children brought up differently. 

Unfortunately one cannot even train the child to 
accept his own Self although this would — as pointed 
out — protect him from false attitudes and faulty ideal 
formations. For in the first place the child has no pro- 
nounced personality that he can accept, and secondly, 
he needs for any kind of self acceptance precisely col- 
lective ideologies in order to justify it. It almost 
seems as if the child had first to become guilty, and 
experience suffering, as for instance the Fall of Man 
implies. This means to say, that, as neither the collective 
education provides suflSciently powerful ideologies nor 
is self-education in the child possible in the sense of an 
adult self-discipline, the child has to pass through a 
much more critical childhood than perhaps has ever 
before been the case in the history of man. This seems 
also to be generally shown in that modern man is alto- 
gether less stable than the average type of former 
epochs. Previously man remained more or less the same 
type in his development from childhood, through 
puberty to maturity, than does the human being of our 
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epoch who so quickly, and apparently also more easily, 
changes, although at the same time these increased de- 
mands of adjustment lead more frequently to neurosis. 
Perhaps the stronger fixation tendencies that one has 
found in the neurotic are only reactions to the quickly 
changing conditions of life and ideologies and are not 
due to a fundamental lack in man, who has been accus- 
tomed to a slower tempo of development. However 
that may be, all the general conclusions drawn from 
the study of the present-day type of neurotic must be 
received with great caution, for under other condi- 
tions man reacts differently, has formerly reacted dif- 
ferently and reacts today differently. The primitive 
man was no child and our present-day child cannot be 
compared with primitive man. Therefore it is perhaps 
better that we should not desire for the present-day 
child too definite an education, because the individual 
at maturity and in age will possibly have to adjust 
himself to quite different conditions, for which a too 
narrow and one-sided education may be only a hin- 
drance. In established civilizations with austere ide- 
ologies, this danger is much less, in any case, was not so 
obvious as it is today. Perhaps the present-day crisis in 
civilization teaches us to think as little in terms of eter- 
nal values in pedagogy as in any other sphere, but to 
keep before our eyes only the immediate and relative 
values. This, however, presupposes a constant vigilance 
which is less comforting than the feeling of security 
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that emanates from lasting values. Indeed, we now pos- 
sess the self-consciousness necessary for the becoming 
aware of momentary needs, but the psychological ide- 
ology which is a consequence of it easily misleads us 
into the belief that it may give us eternal values and 
indeed to a far greater extent than earlier ideologies 
because it has for itself today the appearance of the 
truth. And yet this truth is exactly as relative as all 
former truths; in certain respects still more relative (if 
one may say so) , because it is much more individual. 
Concerning pedagogy in particular, we know already 
that we have arrived at the present-day therapeutic 
ideology of education (the prevention of neuroses) 
from the neurotic type, which certainly is a product 
determined by present civilization. 

The most general therapeutic idea of education de- 
rived from the psychological ideology of the neurotic 
can be summed up as follows: — the general result 
should be that the individual js able to accept himself 
as such, that is, as being different from others, in other 
wbrd? can affirm himself constructively. Hitherto this 
was not possible purely individualistically, but the in- 
dividual needed for this the corresponding collective 
ideologies such as the child still needs today. What is 
the matter with the psychological (including the sex- 
ual) ideologies offered the child today, we have already 
discussed in detail. For the adult, acceptance of hb 
own Self follows today by reason of acceptance 
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through the other, characterized by the modern love 
experience and marriage relationship. This moral de- 
pendence on another, is, however, not — as Freud thinks 
— a consequence of the parental relationship, but both 
are a result of the loss of spiritual ideologies (especially 
of religion) which have been gradually replaced first 
by the parents, and finally by the love partner.* Today 
we seem to stand on the threshold of the collapse also 
of this moral vindication in the other, which already 
must be substituted in numerous cases through the 
therapeutic transference situation. All these different 
relations of the ego that must be justified by the "thou” 
(whether the parents, or spouse, or therapeutist) al- 
ready signify, however, the replacement of the collec- 
tive ideology by an individual one. Whether the indi- 
vidual is at all in a position to grow beyond that and to 
affirm and accept himself from himself cannot be said. 
Only in the creative type does this seem possible to some 
extent, when and in so far as he is able to make use of 
his own work as a justification for his individual, exist- 
ence. The average human being wrestles for the mo- 
ment desperately with this task set before him, which 
since the collapse of the collective as of the individual 
ideologies of jtistification, has become his vital problem 
and that of the civilization in which we live. 

The majority of individuals today are not able to 

^See **Vthrhett und Virklichkeit** •* well as **Die analytischc R ea k ti o n ” 
(both 1929). 
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solve this problem of self -responsibility, indeed they 
are scarcely able to recognize and to bear it. We have 
learnt this from the psychological study of the type 
whose neurosis signifies failure in this task. In him, 
self-criticism which refers to his individual difference, 
remains in the ego and leads to the denial of his own 
Self that can neither be accepted nor changed. The 
more successful type who can still find in love the jus- 
tification of his Self with simultaneous tribute to the 
species, is fortunate in being able to project on to the 
other both self-criticism and also a part of self-ideali- 
zation. The third most successful type is a mixture of 
the first two, in that he projects self-criticism creatively 
on to the outer world (not on his fellow men) and so 
in work creates, reforms, and newly creates not only 
reality, but also himself, according to his wish. Thus 
he projects self-criticism creatively into his work, the 
neurotic projects self-criticism destructively on to his 
own ego, and the average type projects self-criticism 
complementarily on to the love object. The result of 
this dynamic conflict depends on whether and how 
self-criticism and self-idealization, the emotional life 
and the impulse life, the will and the intellect are d/s- 
tributed between the personal and vocational life. The 
necessary tendency to self-improvement growing up 
fr<Hn self-criticism should not be restricted to one’s 
own ego, nor spend itself on the environment but 
should be expressed in work. Here we refer back to 
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what in an earlier chapter we have described as voca- 
tional psychology, which naturally in its turn will 
again influence the personal life. The final result will 
here again depend on how the idealization is accom- 
plished in relation to the will, emotion, and sexuality. 

We can here only briefly review the different pos- 
sibilities resulting from the dynamic interplay of the 
above mentioned forces. We must find out whether 
and to what extent self-criticism following from in- 
dividualization, that is, from diversity, unlikeness, 
operates neurotically as criticism in one’s own ego with 
the tendency to change one’s Self; or whether and to 
what extent self-criticism is projected on the other 
as criticism or punishment. Finally it may lead to ideal- 
ization of the Self or the other or to self-improvement 
in work. According to these varying issues there will 
be different types of personality and corresponding 
vocational types: namely, the educator, who improves 
himself but will also criticize and punish himself in 
the other; the therapeutist who will help himself in the 
other; the lover, who will idealize himself in the other, 
or the artist who does all this symbolically in work. 
The foundation for the later distribution of the differ- 
ent dynamic aspects of personality will be laid only to 
a certain extent in childhood and in the first discipline 
of the impulses, and in any case should leave room 
for a later transformation and reorganization. For 
whereas the child’s psychology is built up on the im- 
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pulse life and should aim rather at an acceptance of it, 
the adult life as a rule — the more so, the more success- 
ful he is socially — must be built up on the vocational 
life. Education or re-education, in both stages, has to 
take more care that this does not result one-sidedly, that 
is, that already in childhood there will be granted to the 
forces of the will the emotions and the intellect, a cor- 
responding share in the construction of personality, 
whereas for the adult professional man, there must be 
room made for the impulse forces and emotions apart 
from his occupational life. However that may be, in 
the course of life there is at least one — often more 
than one — reorganization of the total adjustment, 
which early childhood’s education can only comply 
with in a negative way, that is, by not endeavouring 
to give lasting ideologies or any of eternal value, but 
to leave room for a certain laxity and slackness in the 
individual personaUty for later experience. We are not 
surprised when the child outgrows his shoes and clothes, 
we have even already accustomed ourselves to the fact 
that he loses his childish beliefs; and so perhaps we 
shall also have to get used to the fact that he develops 
his character and his personality, that is, however, that 
he exchanges the educational ideologies which we have 
given him in childhood for other collective or individ- 
ual ideologies, which mostly do not agree with the 
earlier ones especially if it is a matter of such tempestu- 
ous times as our own. 
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One of the typical crises in the development and in 
the reconstruction of personality is the love experi- 
ence which is so much the more momentous the more 
individualization advances. Here there is always a 
trenchant, sometimes radical new construction of the 
whole personality on a basis hitherto not in existence. 
To the formerly mentioned distribution of the dy- 
namic factors of personality in the vocational and 
private life there is another distribution in a different 
dimension, namely, the distribution on to the other 
sex, in which it is of decisive importance what tenden- 
cies are left in one’s own self and what are transformed 
to the love partner. The task of the normal average 
woman is in this respect simpler; she has marriage as a 
vocation and the child as work, the husband as ideal, 
and so she finds her Self justified. Here the later voca- 
tional and social life is constructed on the personal 
impulse forces, whereas in the man as a rule it is the 
reverse and he finds in the woman the impetus and emo- 
tional supplement to his personality focussed more 
on the will and the intellect. The difficulties, as pre- 
sented by the neurotic type, spring from the en- 
deavours of the ego, which, however, are not "infan- 
tile” but correspond to a resistance of the developed 
personality to its new orientation and reconstruction. 
Instead of finding in one another the described psy- 
chological, characterological, and moral supplement, 
the neurotic type of man or woman tends either to 
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make the other like him or herself or to become like 
the other. Which kind of assimilation the individual 
chooses will depend on whether he is more the type 
that projects or that which identifies; ^ that is, whether 
he possesses more will or more guilt. But in each case 
it is a matter of a tendency to equalize the difference 
in the psychological moral sense instead of making it 
supplementary in the biological sense. This indeed looks 
as if a too strong acceptance of one’s own Self cannot 
accept at all the foreign, contrary, complementary self. 
But actually it is only another attempt to accept one’s 
own rejected Self in the other, by making him just that. 
For the real acceptance of one’s own Self, includes also 
the acceptance of one’s lacks, imperfections and limita- 
tions, and hence is at the same time an acceptance of 
the other, whom one needs as a supplement and on 
whom one is dependent. The resistance of the ego 
against admitting this dependence tacitly presupposes 
a perfection of one’s own Self, against the untruth- 
fulness of which sooner or later one’s own conscience 
will rebel in the form of self-criticism. Whether one 
wants to recreate the other in one’s own image or 
whether one wants to make oneself like him, in either 
case it is a denial of the difference or unlikeness, that 
is, however, a denial of the complementary depend- 
ence in which the two sexes stand one to another and 

^ See the corresponding argumenu in "Genetische Piychologie,” Parti I and II 
(1927-1918). 
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not only biologically. Therefore it is ethically justified 
when two people are happy and efficient only with one 
another, that is, if they are of social value and morally 
good; and it is not necessarily a sign of weakness when 
the one without the other is not only unhappy but also 
inefficient and morally bad. From the standpoint of a 
high ethical ideal we might wish that such utter de- 
pendence on one’s nearest might be less vital, but this 
high ethical ideal is perhaps Slso strongly coloured by 
the resistance of the ego to admit such a dependence, 
even to allow it, although in our civilization it is the 
order of the day. 

We even see numerous cases where the one directly 
uses the other as a moral support, with the cessation of 
which the whole personality collapses and becomes un- 
social whether in the sense of inefficiency or in the 
sense of evil-doing, or even as suicide. But such cases 
abo show how wholesome an opportime admission of 
this dependence can be, although it does not always 
paralyse the. rebellion against it. But the study of such 
cases likewise teaches us that the anti-social type (the 
criminal) does not only result from lack of control 
due to insufficiently developed inhibitions; but we can 
detect in him just as strongly developed moral, indeed 
hyper-moral tendencies with the decisive difference 
that they are with him personified in the other. In case 
this other tries to withdraw from the role imposed on 
him, then there follows a moral odlapse which only 
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demonstrates the earlier denied dependence on him. 
In this sense, the moral support granted by another per- 
son can become the worst tyranny since one cannot 
live without it and hence must purchase it by all kinds 
of permanent sacrifice. These cases naturally go be- 
yond the relation of the sexes, although they frequently 
are to be found within a sexual relationship, most fre- 
quently within marriage. Where it is a matter of de- 
pendence on the same sex the conflict is not as one 
would think simpler, but only complicated in another 
way. For here, there exists from the beginning the ele- 
ment of similarity to a far greater extent than in the 
sexual relationship, thus it leads to still closer identi- 
fications and idealizations, but with it also still stronger 
disappointments and still keener condemnations and 
persecutions which can increase to the idea of perse- 
cution. This always rela^ to an outer projection of 
the moral part of the ego, that can appear as falSik 
figure or as homosexual object (Freud), but funda- 
mentally represents an ego conflict. Sexuality then ap- 
pears here as elsewhere as a symbol of the rejected ego, 
as the scapegoat of self-criticism; but not because edu- 
cation in childhood has made it that, but because it rep- 
resents that part of our persolfclity which obviously 
makes us dependent on another and threatens also to 
subjugate our personal will. 

Educ^ktion has hitherto only supported the child in 
this critical attitude towards sexuality, but has not 
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made it a scapegoat. It has been falsely assumed that 
with the cessation of the educational condemnation of 
sex, the child will have no conflict with sexuality, but 
will accept it as something natural. But sexuality is not 
natural to the child, it might rather be conceived of as 
the individual’s natural enemy, against which he de- 
fends himself from the beginning and with his whole 
personality. If one does not recognize this fact which 
modern experiments of education have proved, then 
one makes education the scapegoat for the moral sex- 
ual conflict in the individual, as one formerly made 
sexuality itself the scapegoat for the moral conflict. 
The only thing that an education founded on the 
understanding of this state of affairs can do for the 
child seems to me to be an absolute diversity of educa- 
tion for both sexes. But that does not mean a one-sided 
emphasis of the difference between the sexes from the 
iiln’s point of view, whereby the girl from the begin- 
ning is made to feel inferior. But each sex should be 
educated more for him or herself and for the accept- 
ance of his or her own Self with its privileges and short- 
comings. Thus the completion by the other sex will 
seem to be something natural and necessary and not 
as is so often the case fbday a sign of weakness and im- 
perfection. This mutual supplement, that is, making 
oneself complete through the other, will also contribute 
much more to the necessary de-moralization of the 
sexual life than any full life of pleasure however free. 
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which often signifies only a replacement of the moral 
dependence by a sexual one and so leaves the individual 
just as unfree. Up till now marriage has been the only 
form of the sexual relationship which to a great extent 
provided for all these psychological conditions. Mar- 
riage signifies a public admission of sexual dependence 
and of the moral completion brought about through 
the other, whereby the justification is collective as also 
the responsibility is borne by the institution of mar- 
riage (society) and not by the individual alone. 
Naturally with increasing individualization these col- 
lective qualities of marriage lose significance and hence 
it comes about that today so many marriages are con- 
ducted like free unions whereas the free unions con- 
tinually take on the form of marriage. 

But this is also connected with the change of the 
marriage ideology, which at the climax of the develop- 
ment of our small family was essentially based on the 
child. The matrimonial community, the family, served 
as a protection to the child and since the child repre- 
sented the racial immortality it indirectly served as a 
protection to the parents, to their individuality. Today 
the child who must early be treated as an independent 
autonomous individual has lost this collective signif- 
icance for the parents, who therefore seek their in- 
dividual justification and continuance in personal hap- 
piness and work in this world. Besides the collective 
educational ideologies this parental educational ide- 
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ology, which at least tried to mould the child in their 
image, also threatens to collapse. The psychological in- 
sight into their own inferiority is not favourable to 
the parental educational ideology of training the child 
to be like them, whereas formerly the children were 
always referred to the unattainable example of the 
parental superiority. Curiously enough this had a stim- 
ulating rather than a paralysing effect on the child, who 
nowadays takes its parents afQicted with the feeling 
of inferiority as an example, and hence also feels it- 
self inferior. As the significance of the child has 
changed with the meaning of marriage, so with it the 
parental educational ideology has suffered a change 
which more or less equally concerns all parents of one 
and the same social stratum. It is, that along with this 
general change of the marital ideology and also in the 
course of individual marriages, the relation between 
man and woman has changed particularly with and 
through the child. The parents themselves are de- 
cisively influenced and changed by the child in their 
personality and in their relationship one to another. 
They themselves, as it were, experience with the growth 
of the child, a new orientation and a new education 
which in turn works itself out in the kind of education 
they give to their child. Here we find ourselves directly 
face to face with experience, which is neither scienti- 
fically nor technically controllable, indeed hardly com- 
prehensible while it is being enacted. What the peda- 
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gogue and the psychological adviser in education see, 
are mostly fairly late after-effects of an already past 
phase of life, the correction of which mostly takes 
more time than the child in its quick development has 
at its disposal. Thus all education is ultimately post 
festum approbation or reprimand or understanding of 
what has already happened and indeed of something 
that perhaps never appears a second time in the same 
way. 
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for their creator an immediate reputa- 
tion and the patronage of the French 
King, Francis L 
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